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ERROR-PROOF - TYPEWRITING 
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REMINGTON 


Seven Typists Have Won the Remington Accuracy 
Prize—Two of Them Students—Miss Carlotta 
Ripley the Latest Winner 
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Another typist has won the Remington Accuracy 
Prize—a new Remington Typewriter. 


The latest winner is Miss Carlotta Ripley, a 
student in the Behnke-Walker Business College of 
Portland, Oregon. 


Miss Ripley, during the fifteen minutes of the 
test, wrote 923 words absolutely without error. She 
wrote at the rate of 62 words per minute—a new 
accuracy record for students. 


These semi-annual Remington tests have conclu- 
sively demonstrated two things to the teacher and the 
typist: First, that error-proof typewriting is an attain- 
able ideal. Second, that the Remington is THE 
machine for error-proof typewriting. 


“Accuracy first” is the only safe rule in type- 
writing. Neither speed nor any other quality is of 
value withoutit. By awarding these accuracy prizes 
we aim to encourage all typists to develop their skill 
along the lines of highest efficiency and greatest 
earning power. 
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Self Instruction 


Correct and forceful English may be 
easily mastered through self instruc- 
tion if you but have the material for 
study available. The Pace Standard- 
ized Course in English provides this 
material, properly selected, arranged 
and classified. 


The stenographer or the student of sten- 
ography will find this course one of the surest 
aids to increased proficiency and earning 
power. For teachers in Business Schools, 
no matter how proficient in the use of Eng- 
lish, it will save hours of preparation each 
week. The Course provides, ready for 
presentation, the material which has taken 
years to prepare. 


Devised for Modern Business 


This course was prepared by Horatio N. 
Drury, B.A., of the Pace staff. It is an im- 
proved form of the courses which this 
author and instructor prepared for The Na- 
tional City Bank, The New York Life In- 
surance Co., and The Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co., all of New York City. In its 
present amplified form it has been adopted 
by many of the largest Business Organiza- 
tions of the U. S. to overcome the defi- 
ciency in the use of English which they con- 
sider prevalent in their employed force. 


A Self-Teaching Course 


The course consists of 35 booklets, each containing 
from 20 to 40 pp. Each booklet contains corre- 
lated work upon Grammar, Sentence Structure, 
Work Usage, Common Errors, Punctuation, Para- 
graph Structure, and Letter or Report Writing— 
subjects which can be mastered by self-study. 


Test the Course at Our Expense 


SPECIAL OFFER 
To Stenographers, Students, and Teachers 


We will send it to you anes © ten 10 days at our 
expense if for any reason you do not desire to purchase it. 


Price $859 Si ierCuhn 10 Daye 


Pace & Pace 
Pace Standardized Courses in Account- 
ancy, Business Administration and English 


30 Church Street New York 










THE PRACTICAL TEXT BOOK COMPANY 
Catalogue Free Euclid Avenue, CLEVELAND, 0. 















ARE YOU A STENOGRAPHER ? 

Then get this book *‘How to Be a Public Stenographer." It tells 
you hew to make hundreds of dollars extra money by doing a little 
outside e syping during spare hours; it tells you what to eum on all 
kinds of work, whens this business is and how to get it. It is an in- 
vestment that “will pay itself back 10 times each week. In addition, it 
will make you a more efficient worker. Do you knowhow pred 

type per hour,how many envelopes, how many lett 
enclose, etc.? Do you know the standard method of doing each 
these fastest ? This 152-page book tells you all this and more. Send 
$1.45 for it right now, and if you are not satisfied with it, retum it at 


once and your money will be refun: ted. 
L. J. REESE. 718% G St., Sacramentc, Cal. 


Get the School Rate for 
Another Year" 


Renew your subscription to The Gregg Writer while 
you are still in school and get the school rate. Take 
advantage of this today, while you think of it. 

THE GREGG WRITER, 24 East 28th Street, New York City 


on. 
°° serie 
aH. 


— 
Dixon’s Stenographer Pencils 
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Made in Jersey City, N. J., by the 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 





































































THE BUSINESS JOURNAL 


of New York City, formerly the 


PENMAN’S ART JOURNAAL 


has been merged into 


The Business Educator 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
This means much to you if you are interested in 
Penmanshi 


the best in Commercial Education and D 


Subscription price, $1.00 a year. Special terms to schools 
and club raisers. Sample copy for the asking 


ZANER & BLOSER, Publishers, COLUMBUS, 0. 
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Studies in English for Stenographers 


By Hubert A. Hagar, Author of «Applied Business English” 


Copyright, 1916, by The Gregg Publishing Company 


ORDS are the currency of the 
VV semsgriphes He deals with 

words all day long. They slip 
through his fingers as dollars pass into 
and out of the merchant’s till, and ac- 
cording as many or few of them stay 
permanently in his possession is he rich 
or poor. 

The stenographer who has at his com- 
mand a large and varied store of words, 
who knows their inmost meanings and is 
conversant with their correct use; who can, 
if need be, so combine them as to influ- 
ence others to think or to act as he desires 
them to think and act, has in his hands 
the means to rapid advancement and ulti- 
mate success. 

Words are the smallest units of thought, 
for words and ideas are inseparable. To 
become truly efficient in the use of the 
English language, therefore, it is first 
necessary to lay up a goodly store of 
words that are in good present- 
day use—currency of the realm—that pass 
at their face value. To carry the simile 
further, words must not be like counter- 
feit coins, essaying to break into circula- 
tion without the stamp of authority; nei- 
ther must they be so worn with age that 
their value has depreciated. 

How, then, is it possible for the busy 
stenographer to acquire a broad, working 
vocabulary ? 

The one great essential is the right 
mental attitude. Suppose a new word 
occurs in your dictation. Two courses are 
open to you. One is to let it slip through 
your ribbon and forget it. If you follow 
this course that word will never become a 


words 


part of your mental furniture. You might 
as well never have heard it. 

The other course is to seize upon it with 
active interest, to search it out in the dic- 
tionary, to stamp its appearance indelibly 
on your retina, to trace its history (and 
you will find many a romance in the stories 
of apparently commonplace words), and 
to familiarize yourself with its proper use. 
To bring this study of words to its highest 
efficiency you should not let a day pass 
without yourself using the word, either in 
conversation or in original composition. 

At first this may seem irksome, but if 
persisted in it will soon become a fasci- 
nating as well as an educational prac- 
tice. You will find that you are learning, 
not one word at a time, but many, for 
words are not disconnected atoms, but 
grow in families and cluster in groups. A 
new word will be intelligible to you be- 
cause of a sister-word that you investi- 
gated last week. You will know how to 
spell this long polysyllable because you 
looked up its unfamiliar root a day or two 
ago in another connection. 

Unconsciously your ideas will widen 
out; your power of original thinking will 
be stimulated and developed. When you 
know the primary meaning of a word you 
can use it with much more precision and 
force than when you have but a hazy 
idea of its real meaning. You will no 
longer find yourself forced to use slang 
in conversation for lack of better words 
with which to express yourself, and you 
will not fall back upon hackneyed busi- 
ness phrases in your correspondence for 
want of more vivid and effective phrase- 
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ology. As a short cut to culture and a 
concentrated college education, the habit 
of systematic word-study has no superiors. 

It is the purpose of this series of arti- 
cles to suggest ways in which the stenog- 
rapher with limited leisure may get the 
most benefit from the study of English. 
By intensive study of the essentials it is 
possible to learn in a short time what 
would otherwise require weeks of desul- 
tory study. 

Since a great deal depends upon the 
correct spelling of a word, we will first 
present a few elementary rules which 
make the study of this 
subject comparatively 
simple. 


Rule I 

Monosyllables and poly- 
syllables accented on the 
last syllable, ending in a 
single consonant preceded 
by a single vowel, double 
the final consonant when 
an affix beginning with a 
vowel is added. 

Examples: Monosy lla- 
bles, trot, trotted; run, 
runner; hot, hottest; beg, 
beggar. Polysyliables, re- 
fer, referred; forgot, for- 
gotten; repel, repelling. 

Exception: When the 
original accent is thrown 
back the final consonant is 


not doubled. Examples: 
refer, reference; prefer, 
preference. 

Rule Il 


Y preceded by a consonant changes to i be- 
fore an affix. Examples: busy, busily, business; 
pity, pitiful, pitied; spy, spied, spies. 

Exceptions: 1. After ¢ the y is changed to 
e before ous. Examples: plenty, plenteous; 
beauty, beauteous. 

2. fore ing or ish the y is retained to avoid 
the doubling of i. Examples: pitying, spying, 
babyish. 

3. In the possessive singular of nouns y is 
never changed. Examples: fly’s, spy’s. 

4. Y is not changed in derivatives of sky, 
spry, shy, sly, wry, dry; except drier, driest, 
which conform to Rule II. Final y preceded 
by a vowel is not changed to i before an affix. 
Examples: buy, buyer; destroy, destroyer; pay, 
payment. 

Rule Ill 

Words ending in silent e¢ drop e on taking 
an affix beginning with a vowel. Examples: 
sale, salable; sole, soling; love, loving; force, 
forcible. 


Exceptions: 1. Words ending in ce or ge 
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retain the e before able or ous, in order to keep 
the soft sound of the c or g. Examples: trace, 
traceable; courage, courageous; change, change- 
able; service, serviceable. 

2. Shoeing, mileage, toeing, hoeing; in singe- 
ing and dyeing the e is retained to distinguish 
the words from singing and dying. 

3. Words ending in ie drop e and change i 
to y on adding ing. Examples: die, dying; 
lie, lying. 


Rule IV 


Silent final e is retained when an affix begin- 
ning with a consonant is added. Examples: 
state, statement; ripe, ripeness. 

Exceptions: duly, truly, wholly, awful, argu- 
ment, abridgment, acknowledgment, judgment. 


Rule V 


Put i before e, 

Except after c, 

Or when sounded like a, 

As in neighbor and 
weigh. 


Words in -cede, 
-ceed, -sede 
Most words of this 
class end in -cede: as, 
concede, intercede, pre- 
cede, recede, and secede. 


Three end in -céed: 
exceed, proceed, and 
succeed. 

One ends in -sede: 
supersede. 

It will be well to 


memorize these. 

The habit of consult- 
ing the dictionary for the roots of words 
will materially improve your spelling. 

For example, you look up monograph, 
to find out whether it has one n or two. 
When you find that it has but one, you 
should file that fact in your memory, and 
it will not be necessary to refer to the 
dictionary for the spelling of monogram, 
monotheism, monoplane, etc. You can also 
get a practical idea of the meaning of the 
above words if you know that mono means 
one. 

Familiarize yourself with as many of 
these root words as you can. Here is a 
short list which will do as a beginning: 


geo meaning earth. 
hydro meaning water. 
poly meaning many. 
annus meaning year. 


graph meaning write. 
micro meaning small. 
chron meaning time. 
cycl meaning circle. 
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As a helpful exercise, see how many 
words you can form from the foregoing 
list. Another suggestion is to learn the 
meaning of the common prefixes and suf- 


fixes. For example: 


WRITER 











a, ab 
away from. 

ad—toward. 
toward. 

inter 


away 


between. 
tween cities. 


or, er. ar 
one who conquer 

tude, itude 
tude, state of bei 

ize—to make. 
fertile. 

able, ible fit t 
to be taught. 


The following words are frequently mis- 
Have someone dictate them to 
you and mark those which you miss for 


spelled. 


future study: 


from. 


one 


state of being. 


Prefixes 


Example: 


Suffixes 


who. 


Ss. 


ng grateful. 


Example: fertilize, to make 


o be. 


interurban, 


Example: avert, to turn 


Example: advertising, to turn 


Example: conqueror, 


Example: grati- 


Example: teachable, fit 


incessantly dropped democracy 
sieve permanent precede 
innate foredoomed omitted 
horizontal efficacy squeak 
discuss occurring custody 
laboratories invite maddened 
equipped minimum sardine 
generous intervenes inexcusable 
imperative commence receive 
benefit alter changing 
diphthong clown dispel 
easily energies economy 
qualifies siege inaugurate 
leisure indolent rtunity 
beneficence uncondemned ob: ique 
agree incompetence vacancy 
abbreviated beginning replies 
minor lose development 
accommodate Macaulay disappoint 
athletics professor inferred 
companies permissible lovable 
dissipate Thackeray noticeable 
embarrassment acknowledgment proceed 
harass courtesy stopped 
interfered busily believe 


(To be continued ) 


oOo 


be- 





The Summer School of the University of 
California had an enrollment of more than 
150 teachers for the course in Gregg 
Shorthand. The work of the commercial 
department of this great institution is 
growing from year to year. 
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President Wilson’s Address to West Point 
Graduates—IV 


(The key to these plates will be given next month) 
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President Wilson’s Address to West Point 
Graduates — VII 
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President Wilson’s Address to West Point 
Graduates—VIII 
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Gregg Writer Contest Results, 1915-1916 


Teachers’ Gold Medals 


EACHERS'’ gold medals to the num- Idaho 
ber of twenty-four are being granted R. L. Martin, Bonners Ferry High School, 
: _o ; &s Bonners Ferry. 
this year. Each medal represents . Illinois 
the best work in the State on the basis of Sister M. Amadea, O. S. F., St. Joseph's 


School, Aurora. 
Indiana 
Nelle Bradley, Rochester High 
School, Rochester. 
lowa 
G. G. Gudmundson, Boone 
High School, Boone. 
Kansas 
Myrtle Kime, Ottawa Univer- 
sity, Ottawa. 


the Gregg Writer examina- 
tion papers submitted to us. 
One ruling which made it im- 
possible to consider much ex- 
cellent work is that only 
those schools are considered 
for awards in which ninety 
per cent of the students re- 
ceive Complete Gregg Writer 
Certificates. Some splendid 
work has reached us from 
schools where the examina- 
tions were begun too late in 
the season to make it possi- 
ble to comply with this rule. 
Many of these schools will 
continue the work, and will 
be in line for awards for the 
coming season. 


The Gold Medal List 


Arizona 
W. B. Christy, Tempe Union 


Kentucky 
Sisters of St. Francis, Holy 
Family School, Ashland. 
Maryland 
Emily C. Pearce, Havre De 
Grace High School, Havre De 


G \ 
macs Massachusetts 


Miss K. C. Maxwell, Bliss Busi- 
ness College, North Adams. 
Minnesota 
S. S. de Notre Dame, Sister M. 
Agnesine, Good Counsel Acad- 
emy, Mankato. 
Nebraska 
Mabel Shulander, Norfolk 
Business College, Norfolk. 
Nevada 
Lucille H. Snyder, Carson City 
High School, Carson City. 





High School, Tempe. on x ’ ; 
é ogni Tue Greee Writer 2» New Jersey 
California Mune: Sisters of Charity, Sister Marie 
Oakland Technical High School, Eucharia, St. John’s School, 
Oakland. Orange. 
Colorado New Hampshire 


Mrs. Gertrude Ballard, La Junta High Arthur Ross, Nashua Business College, 
School, La Junta. Nashua. 
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Ohio St. Philomena School, Chicago, Sister M. 
Mrs. Mable A. Vance, Findlay Business Corona. 
Training School, Findlay. Indiana 
Oregon St. Bartholomew's School, Columbus, Sisters 


Mrs. Florence S. Van Gilder, Medford Com- 
mercial College, Medford. 
Pennsylvania 
M. Emma Eichelberger, Abington Township 
High School, Abington. 





Tennessee 
Catherine E. Johnson, 
Hall-Moody Commercial 
College, Martin. 
Washington 
E. R. Thoma, Olympia 
High School, Olympia. 
West Virginia 
Estelle M. Lewis, 
Moundsville High School, 
Moundsville. 
Wisconsin 
Mrs. L. T. Metcalf, 
Menomonie High School, 
Menomonie. 
Wyoming 
Emma H. Hagenstein, 
Rock Springs High 
School, Rock Springs. 


The School Banner 
List 

An attractive felt 
banner in maroon and 
buff with the design 
given in the accom- 
panying cut has been 
granted to all schools 
qualifying under the 
ninety per cent ruling. 
The list follows: 


= — 





Arizona 
Phoenix Union High 
School, Phoenix, Mrs. 
Gertrude Jay and Rosella 
Highland. 
Tempe Union High 
School, Tempe, W. B. 
Christy. 


California 
Arcata Union High School, Arcata, Mabel 
Briscoe. 
Beaumont 
E. Bower. 
Oakland Technical High School, Oakland. 
Colorado 
La Junta High School, La Junta, Mrs. Ger- 
trude Ballard. 


High School, Lillian 


Beaumont, 


Idaho 
Bonners Ferry High School, Bonners Ferry, 


R. L. Martin. 
Neo 3 Illinois 


St. Joseph’s School, Aurora, Sister M. Ama- 
dea, O. S. F. 

St. Mary’s Academy, Quincy, School Sisters 
of Notre 


Dame. 


Tue Greco Writer Pennant 


of Providence. 
Assumption High School, Evansville, Sisters 
of Providence. 


St. Joseph's Sisters of 


School, Hammond, 

Providence. 
St. Ignatius Academy, 

Lafayette, Sisters of 


Providence. 


Se Pa Soaiiend 


St. Charles’ School, 
Peru, Sisters of Provi- 
dence. 


Rochester High School, 
Rochester, Nelle Bradley. 


Sacred Heart School, 
Whiting, Sisters of Prov- 
idence. 

lowa 

Ames High School, 
Ames, Ida E. Boyd. 

Boone High School, 
Boone, G. G. Gudmund- 
son. 


Corn Belt Business Col- 
lege, Oelwein, Elzena M. 
Johnson. 

Kansas 

Ottawa University, Ot- 

tawa, Myrtle Kime. 


S. S. Peter and Paul 
School, Seneca, Benedic- 
tine Sisters. 

Kentucky 

Holy Family School, 
Ashland, Sisters of St. 
Francis. 

Holy Cross School, 


Covington, Sisters of St. 
Benedict. 

Notre Dame Academy, 
Covington, Sisters of No- 
tre Dame. 

St. Walburg Academy, 
Covington. 

Maryland 

Havre De Grace High 
School, Havre De Grace, 
Emily C. Pearce. 

Massachusetts 

St. Rose’s Commercial High School, Chelsea, 
Sisters of Providence. 

Cheverus Commercial School, Malden, Sisters 
of Providence. 

Bliss Business College, North Adams, Miss 
K. C, Maxwell. 


Minnesota 

Cokato Associate Schools, Cokato, Laura J. 
Kunz. 

St. Ann’s School, Le Sueur, Sisters of St. 
Joseph, Sister Una. 

Good Counsel Academy, Mankato, S. S. de 
Notre Dame, Sister M. Agnesine. 

New Ulm High School, New Ulm, Robert 
Viergever. 
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Nebraska 
St. Agnes Academy, Alliance, Sisters of St. 
Francis. 
Norfolk Business College, Norfolk, Mabe! 
Shulander. 
Nevada 
Carson City High School, Carson City, Lu- 
cille H. Snyder. 
New Jersey 
St. Cecilia’s School, Englewood, Sisters of 
Charity. 
Nashua Business College, Nashua, Arthur 
Ross. 
St. John’s School, Orange, Sisters of Charity. 
Ohio 
St. Aloysius School, Delhi, Sisters of St. 
Francis. 
Findlay Business Training School, Findlay, 
Mrs. Mable A. Vance. 
Oregon 
Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis, EF. 
Mabel Maginnis. 
Sacred Heart Academy, La Grande, Sister 
M. Barnaba. 
Medford Commercial College, Medford, Mrs. 
Florence 5S. Van Gilder. 
Pennsylvania 
Abington Township High School, Abington, 
M. Emma Eichelberger. 
Sacred Heart Academy, Lancaste>, Sisters 
of the Holy Cross. 
Tennessee 
Hall-Moody Commercial College, Martin, 
Catherine E. Johnson. 
Washington 
Olympia High School, Olympia, E. R. Thoma. 
' West Virginia 
Moundsville High School, Moundsville, Es- 
telle M. Lewis. 
Wisconsin 
Menomonie High School, Menomonie, Mrs. 
L.. T. Metcalf. 
Wyoming 
Rock Springs High School, Rock Springs, 
Emma H. Hagenstein. 


The 1916-1917 Contests 


A new booklet has been prepared giving 
full information about the Gregg Writer 
examinations for the new school year. All 
of the material for these examinations is 
published in the department “The Learner 
and His Problems” in this magazine. The 
present issue contains the lesson plates 
and the word list which furnish the basis 
for the Primary test. Material for the 
Intermediate test will appear in the Octo 
ber magazine. 
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Literature 


(The key will be given next month) 
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Conducted by John R. 
Gregg, 24 East 28th 
Street, New York City 


A Department of Hints 
Helps for the 
and Others 


and 


Learner 


An Important Question Answered 


ROBABLY every member of the big 
Pramy of potential stenographers who 

began the study of shorthand this 
month has asked himself the question: 
“What will be my chances of success when 
I have learned shorthand?” It is a nat- 
ural question, because, after all, no mat- 
ter what profession we elect to take up 
the question of our value to the community 
in that profession and what we ourselves 
can draw from it, in addition to the satis- 
faction of performing well our share of 
the world’s work, is one to be considered 


thoughtfully. 
What your chances of success are in the 
stenographic profession was answered 


most impressively in the headlines to a 
double-column advertisement of one of the 
large typewriter concerns, which appeared 
in the New York daily papers recently. 
This headline read: 


Wanted 10,000 Stenographers 


This was a call for stenographic mobil- 
ization on the wholesale plan, certainly! 
But this advertisement, sensational as it 
appears, reflects a condition in business to- 
day that has existed for many years— 
there has hardly been a time (except, per- 
haps, for a few months after the great war 
started) that good stenographic positions 
were not going begging. Although thou- 
sands of students yearly complete their 
courses at high schools and private schools 
and enter business life, the supply con- 
stantly outpaces production. The causes 
for this steady increase in demand for 
stenographers are perfectly plain. Ste- 
nographers are constantly being promoted 
to places of greater responsibility. The 


field of stenographic service is ever widen- 


ing. It extends to every field of human 
activity. Its uses are boundless. As a 
profession, it offers countless opportunities 
for congenial employment, for advance- 
ment, and for mental growth. As a valu- 
able instrument of personal service it has 
been appreciated by the wise men in every 
age since its invention. 

The fact that one of the large typewrit- 
er concerns had to resort to an advertising 
campaign to help meet the demands of 
business men for competent stenographers 
is of deep significance to YOU. It ought 
to be a source of inspiration to the thou- 
sands of readers of this department. It 
shows that opportunity awaits; all that is 
needed is real stenographic preparedness. 

But it is well to put one reservation on 
your enthusiasm at this evidence of de- 
mand. The demand is for stenographers 
—not merely those who have a smattering 
of the art. The demand is solely for 
super-skill; for the stenographer who 
knows and can do. Business men to-day 
work under higher pressure than ever be- 
fore. They want things done quickly— 
but done right the first time. There is no 
time for practice and experiment. That 
must be done in the school. You can en- 
ter the business world only when ready 
for work; ready to take hold intelligently ; 
ready with high technical skill, initiative 
and brains. The little details of your 
profession must be at your fingers’ ends. 
You must be the finished product; not the 
raw material. 

You are to be congratulated on taking 
up the study at a time when your services 
will be in demand, and when opportunities 
for advancement were never greater. 

You are to be congratulated also be- 
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cause the learning of shorthand has been 
tremendously simplified by the almost uni- 
versal adoption of a modern system, by 
improved methods of pedagogy and by the 
increased efficiency of schools and teach- 
ers. With a constantly ascending demand 
for stenographers, with the increased facil- 
ities for learning the art as offered by the 
thousands of high-grade schools to-day, 
and the helpful suggestions that can be 
obtained through the medium of the Gregg 
Writer, the students of the art this year 
are particularly fortunate. 

Formerly the study of shorthand was 
accompanied by a constant struggle with 
the inconsistencies and complexities of un- 
scientific systems. Only the most hardy 
were able to survive the ordeal. To-day 
you have at your command a shorthand 
system that has been brought to a degree 
of perfection that leaves little more to be 
hoped for. Every facility for becoming 
an expert writer, save one, lies ready at 
hand. That one missing factor can be 
supplied only by you yourself—and that 
is your own application to the subject. 
The words of Emerson, “Thou shalt be 
paid exactly for what thou hast done, no 
more, no less,’ apply with striking force 
to the study of shorthand. You will get 
out of shorthand just what you put into it 

no more, no less. And what you get out 
of it will depend very largely upon your 
attitude of mind. 


The Right Start 


If you approach the subject with en- 
thusiasm for it, with the aim in view of 
perfecting yourself in it for the sheer joy 
of achievement, without thought of the 
ultimate results, your success is assured. 
Those who will win the really great prizes 
in the stenographic field will be those who 
regard shorthand as a profession worthy 
of their best thoughts and their best ef- 
forts. Some of the most prominent men 
and women in commercial and professional 
life to-day got their start in the world 
through the opportunities that shorthand 
offered. But they were invariably good 
stenographers FIRST. They threw their 
whole energy into becoming experts in 
the profession they had selected, and the 
habit formed of doing things well extended 
to all their other activities. The result 
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was that when the bigger opportunities 
came they were ready for them. Their 
skill in shorthand and typewriting had 
attracted the attention of those higher up, 
and they were given opportunities that 
were denied those with less skill. 


A Stumbling Block to Success 


~ It is the common experience of teachers 
that one of the chief stumbling blocks in 
the way of students is indifference. A 
large majority of. those who take up the 
study do so with the idea that they will 
“bluff it through” and get along with just 
as little study as possible. That is the 
reason why there are thousands of so- 
called stenographers to-day without em- 
ployment, haunting the employment bu- 
reaus, waiting for the job that never 
comes. When the big typewriter company 
advertised for 10,000 stenographers it 
probably had registered in its employment 
bureaus hundreds of hopelessly incompe- 
tent students who had wasted their op- 
portunities in school. With an easy system 
like the one you are studying, there is no 
excuse for failure. Ninety-five per cent 
of those who take it up can make brilliant 
successes of it if they are willing to pay 
the price in earnest, honest, intelligent 
effort. Your success in the study depends 
upon YOU more than upon anything else. 


Four Important Points 

To become expert in writing and read- 
ing shorthand the following points must 
receive constant attention: First, the 
principles of the system must be applied 
intelligently and accurately in order to 
give you the necessary brevity of outline 
and to produce uniformity in your writing. 
Second, the proportion of the characters 
must be constantly observed. That is, you 
must make a positive distinction between 
the length of strokes and the size of cir- 
cles. Third, much practice must be ob- 
tained in applying the principles and in 
the execution of the characters to obtain 
facility in writing. Fourth, everything 
you write should be read—even the forms 
you make in practicing the simple char- 
acters of the alphabet, 


Correct Habits Vital 


The late Professor James, the great 
psychologist of Harvard University, 
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brings out most graphically, in his book 
He 
lays down some maxims that should be 
embedded deeply into the consciousness of 
every student of stenography. “Could the 
young but realize how soon they will be- 
come mere walking bundles of habits,” 
says Professor 
James, “they 
would give 
more heed to 
their conduct 


on psychology, the power of habit. 


while in the 
plastic state 
We are spin- 
ning our fates, 
good or evil, 
never to be un- 
done.” 

All habits, 
good or bad, 





are the heritage 
of youth. 


y ps. Inuustration No. 1.— 
The great Correct Posrrion For 
thing in all ed- Nore-rakine at Desx 


ucation,” he 

says, “is to make our nervous system our 
ally instead of our enemy. We must make 
automatic and habitual as many useful ac- 
tions as we can, and guard against grow- 
ing into ways that are likely to be a dis- 
advantage to us. The more the details of 
our daily life we can shorten owing to the 
effortless custody of automatism, the more 
our higher powers of mind will be set 
free for their own proper work.” 

He lays down four principles that are 
vitally important: 

“First: In the acquisition of a new 
habit, or the leaving off of an old one, we 
must take care to launch ourselves with 
as strong and decided an initiative as pos- 
sible. 

“Second: Never suffer an exception to 
occur till the new habit is rooted in your 
life. 

“Third: Seize the very first possible op- 
portunity to act on every resolution you 
make and on every emotional prompting 
you may experience in the direction of 
habits you aspire to gain.” 

Shorthand is a_ habit-forming study. 
Each step in your work, therefore, should 
be considered very carefully so that cor- 
rect habits may be acquired at the start, 
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for it is next to impossible to overcome 
habits that become fixed 
transferred to the automatic process. The 
object to be sought in studying the art of 
shorthand writing is to build up a set of 
automatic actions as quickly and as thor- 
oughly as possible. Every detail leading 
to this end must be studied and practiced. 
There is hardly any other practical art in 
which the study of economical habits of 
movement and efficiency methods yields 
such large returns as in the technique of 
shorthand writing. Such mechanical de- 
tails as the kind of materials you use 
pen, pencil, notebook, ete.—become of 
very great importance. But of greater 
importance still are the personal habits you 
acquire of posture and position, mental 
habits, methods of execution, etc. We in- 
tend in this department to discuss some 
of these features in detail. 


have once 


Correct Posture 


In the teaching of penmanship, great 
emphasis is laid upon the correct posture. 
It becomes even more important in short- 
hand writing, for shorthand must not only 
be written correctly, but it must be written 
at a high rate of speed. The shorthand 
writer is often required to write at high 
speed for long periods of time. Since each 
character he writes is fraught with greater 
meaning and must be executed with much 
greater speed than is usually necessary in 
longhand, the position he assumes at the 
desk becomes a factor of very great im- 
portance. The 
position of the 
body should be 
easy and com- 
fortable. Sit 
squarely in 
front of the 
desk with the 
fect on the 
floor. Lean 
slightly on the 
arms, but 
that the 
does not touch 
the edge of the 
table. Keep the 


see 


chest 
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should be from the hips and not by 
humping the shoulders and “slouching 
down” over the table. It does not fol- 
low that a “comfortable position” is nec- 
essarily a correct one. Through habit, you 
may have accustomed yourself to a very 
awkward position. Illustration No. 1 will 
give you a correct idea of the position at 
the desk, and No. 2 the position while 
standing to take notes—which is often 
necessary. Study the illustrations very 
closely. Watch your posture until the cor- 
rect position at the table has become a 
matter of habit. 


Position of the Hand and Arm 


The position of the hand and arm is of 
just as great importance as is that of the 
body. Illustration No. 3 shows the cor- 
rect position. 
Observe close- 
ly the manner 
in which the 
pen is held. 
The hand and 


arm must have \ 
the maximum “= 


- = 4» 
of flexibility —ae >) 
and freedom. ae 


Since the best [p.vsrnarion No. 3.—Con- 
writers of recr Posrron or Hanp anp 
Gregg Short- ARM 

hand use the 

muscular movement, and this method has 
everything in its favor, it should be culti- 
vated from the start. The large muscles 
of the arm are much more capable of sus- 
tained effort than are the muscles of the 
fingers; they can be trained to just as high 
a degree of nicety of movement as can 
those of the fingers. 

Keep the wrist and ball of the hand 
from touching the paper or desk, but the 
whole forearm, from the elbow to the 
wrist, should rest on the table. With the 
second, third and fourth fingers turned in 
as shown in the illustration, the hand will 
glide easily along on the nails of these 
fingers. Hold the pen with just enough 
force to give you command of it, but do 
not grip it so that all flexibility of move- 
ment is destroyed. Gripping the pen with 
a death-like hold is one of the most com- 
mon habits young writers acquire, and it 
is fatal to high speed and ease of execu- 
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tion. David Wolfe Brown says: “This 
pen-gripping, involving, as it does, need- 
less muscular effort, tends to promote an 
inartistic style of writing, interferes with 
the acquisition of speed, and induces un- 
due and premature fatigue, saying nothing 
of the ultimate danger of pen paralysis 
from the unnecessary, excessive and long- 
continued muscular strain.” 


o 
First Lesson 


HE first principle is “write by 
I sound.” That means write what 
you hear. Shorthand is a means of 
recording the spoken word, and the very 
first thing that the learner must master 
is this principle of sound writing. . Test 
your grasp of Paragraph One in the 
Manual by indicating in letters the sound 
of the following simple words: tack, rat, 
neigh, knit, wren. 


The Forward Consonants 


The consonants of the First Lesson are 
all forward strokes. They are of two 
lengths, short and long. Use the charac- 
ters in the text for a model. Remember 
that you are to write the strokes, not draw 
them. There are two good writing habits 
which you may form now: write each word 
quickly and as one stroke; go from one 
character to the next without loss of mo- 
tion. As to mental habits—remember that 
you must read every word you write; think 
each stroke as you make it. 

The Aspirate 

“H” is an aspirate—a mere breathing— 

and is represented by a dot over the vowel. 


As it is sounded first, it should always 
be written first. 
The Circle Vowels 

The circle is a facile sign in shorthand, 
easily written and easily joined to straight 
lines and curves, and so the circle is used 
for the “a” group of vowels and for the 
“e” group—the short and the long sound 
of “e” and for short “i” as heard in “kit’’ 
and “hid” (but not for the long “i” as 
heard in “kite” and “hide’’). 


Rules for Joining 
There are just three rules for joining 
circles to straight lines and curves in this 
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lesson. As you go on with the study of 
shorthand you will be impressed with the 
fact that everything is done in a natural 
way. What is the natural way to join a 
circle to a curve? Why, inside the curve. 

If two strokes join with an angle, where 
is the natural place for the circle when it 
occurs between them? Why, outside the 
angle, of course. 

What is the natural way to join a circle 
to a straight line? Why, forward in the 
clockwise direction. 

From the first, aim to acquire an easy, 
rapid—but accurate—formation of the 
characters. One good way to acquire this 
is to make a mental picture of the entire 
shorthand form of a word before writing 
it. If you are about to write the word 
“make,” for example, think of the consv- 
nants “M” and “‘K” and where the vowel 
should go—outside the angle—and then 
write the entire word with an easy, con- 
tinuous movement. If you cannot write 
the form without a jerky movement the 
first time, keep on writing it until you can. 
That is one of the very greatest of the 
“speed secrets.’ Acquire the habit early 
and it will help you immensely all through 
the course, and even afterward. 


OQ 


Second Lesson 


OU will find this a very easy lesson. 
There are no new vowels in it— 
just a few additional consonants. 


Downward Consonants 


In the previous lesson all the consonants 
were written forward—from left to right. 
Stop a moment to refresh your memory as 
to what they are: K, G; R, L; N, M; T, 
D. There was also the aspirate H, repre- 
sented by a dot above the vowel. 

In this all the consonants are 
written downward. It will add a great 
deal to the grace, beauty and fluency of 
your writing if you master the correct 
forms of the curves P, B, F, V. Keep in 
mind that P and B curve most at the end, 
and F and V at the top. To test whether 
or not you have written them correctly, 
turn your notebook upside down. When 
looked at in this way P and B should be 
exactly like F and V. If they are not, 


lesson 
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then you should devote a little more time 
to_practice on them. 


The Slant 


Take care to give these downward char- 
acters a uniform slant. As SH, CH and J 
are struck downward, they are written 
with less slant than T and D, which are 
struck upward. This distinction is natural 
to the hand, as the up-strokes in ordinary 
writing are written at a much greater in- 
clination than the down-strokes ; thus: 


FF? 


Of course, when joined to other char- 
acters, as they usually are, even the slant 
is not necessary to determine which is in- 
tended ; thus: 


‘aa 


Key: Gem, midge, deem, mead, shake, take, 
mat, tame. 


“Fr” and “FT” 

The combinations “fr’’ and “fl” should 
have special attention. By joining these 
letters without an angle, a pen-effort is 
saved, and an easy, graceful form secured. 
Drill on these combinations until you can 
write them quickly and at the same time 
retain correct proportion and slant. 

In Paragraph 18 of the new Manual 
you will find the rules for joining circles 
to curves illustrated. Read the shorthand 
forms given as illustrations and then copy 
them in your shorthand notebook. 

You will note that the first rule, inside 
curves, applies when a curve and straight 
line join without an angle. In the First 
Lesson you will find this applying to 
words like “rat” and “take.” It also ap- 
plies to: 


- / 


2 “2 oO. é é é 


Key: Cash, gauge, jail, chill, jelly. 
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The Base Line 

There is no “position writing,” but 
there is a base line, real or imaginary, as 
in longhand, for the purpose of pre- 
serving uniformity. The first consonant 
of a word rests on or starts from the 
base line. There is an exception to this 
in the case of the small curve for S before 
downstrokes, but you will come to that 
later. Many students are inclined to 
overestimate the importance of just where 
the character goes—whether it should be 
an infinitesimal fraction of an inch above 
or below the line. It really does not mat- 
ter! The important thing is to start the 
first consonant on or from the line. In 
the case of the straight horizontal lines, 
N and M, for the sake of clearness, it is 
just as well to write them a little above 
the ruled line. 


| 
‘Y/ 


Third Lesson 

N the First Lesson you had the circle 

I vowels and in the Third and Fourth 

Lessons you are given the hook vow- 
els; the O-hook being reserved for Lesson 
Three. Drill a little on the sounds of 
this vowel by repeating a series of words 
containing them, as: hot, haughty, home; 
hop, hawk, hope; dot, dawn, dote; lot, 
lawn, low; knot, gnaw, know. There are 
two things to keep in mind in writing this 
hook: always make it deep and narrow. 
In the words in the first General Exercise 
the hook is written just as it occurs as 
a part of the oblique ellipse. Practice 
the words in this exercise and be sure to 
mark the vowels. 

There is just one rule for writing the 
O-hook. It is placed on its side to avoid 
an angle before certain characters—N, M, 
R, L—except when the hook is immedi- 
ately preceded by a downward character. 
The following examples will help you with 
this rule: 


Before N or M 


< > =< ‘ <-- a 


~ —~=—_- — 


“sé 


Key: On, own, cone, moan, loan, tone, home, 
omit, dome, roam, Nome 
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After a Downstroke 


, eH 7 
Key: Bone, pone, fawn, shone, John, foam, 
pomp. 


Before R or L 


= eT 4 < < . —— 
/ 


7 / f/f 


Key Oar, roar, Cora, lore, hole, tore. 


After a Downstroke 


rae fo ivf 4 CQ oz 


< 


/ 
Key: Bore, pore, shore, borrow, Paul, pole, 
volley. 
a, 
5 


Fourth Lesson 


RILL on the sounds of the OO-heok 

just as you did on the O-hook 

given in the Third Lesson, and 
practice the first General Exercise. The 
OO-hook is placed on its side after—not 
before—N or M and after K or G when 
followed by R. or L. 


About W 


When the OO-hook is followed by a 
vowel it is always W. It will aid you 
greatly in acquiring facility in writing 
words containing W if you will begin by 
drilling on joining W to all the vowel 
signs. Practice writing W with a small 
circle or loop, calling the combination wi 
(short i), we, wee; with a large circle or 
loop, calling the combination wa, way; 
with the O-hook calling the combination 
wo (short 0), waw, woe; with the OO-hook 
calling the combination wu (short w), woo. 
Whenever you have any word beginning 
with W, you will then think of its form 
in combination with the vowel which fol 
lows and be able to write it easily. You 
will also be able to read words containing 
W more readily. Practice the following: 


s 


i 
7 


Key Wane, wet, weave; wag, wade; wash, 
wall, wove; wool, woof 
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It is not necessary to write the dots and 
dashes in connected matter. 

In the body of words we use the dash 
for “w.” You will find many common 
words ending in “way.” Add the follow- 
ing to those given in the textbook: gate- 
way, midway, hallway, tramway. 

O 


Fifth Lesson 


N this lesson you have the last of the 
consonants—S and TH. Make the 
curves very short and deep. 

All the explanations of this lesson are 
very clear and easy to follow. In order 
to gain facility in thinking and in writing 
the combinations it is a good plan to drill 
on joining S to all the consonants; thus: 


‘ a ( C % cs 7 / F 
and so on through all the combinations 
given in paragraphs 30 and 31. 

In connection with paragraph 34 you 
will note that the clockwise “th” is al- 
ways given preference. We always give 
preference to the forward movement and 
to the natural joining. These are funda- 
mental principles. The outline for “moth” 
illustrates the joining of “oth’’ without 
an angle at the end of words. Other ex 
amples are: oath, cloth, sloth, and loath. 

Simple Prefixes and Suffixes 

Simple prefixes and suffixes introduced 
in this lesson will add many words to your 
writing vocabulary. They will also give 
you some insight into the principle of 
shortening the simple beginnings and end- 
ings of words. 


Sixth Lesson 


ges lesson completes the simple 
alphabet. When you have mastered 
it you will be able to write any 
word in the English language, though we 
do not advise you to attempt it—not yet. 
In the four diphthongs the simple ele- 
ments are joined in the natural order. 
The diphthong I, the broken circle, is a 
very facile character and you will find 
it used in many common words. 
The vowel combinations are of second- 
ary importance. Practice the words given 
in the Manual under each of these rules 
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and be sure that you can read all of the 
outlines given on this lesson and the short- 


hand plate. 
These shorthand plates will furnish the 


best possible test of your knowledge of 
this first group of lessons. They will 
help you to locate the weak places in 
your knowledge of the system and they 
will show you just where special drill is 
needed. 


Primary Certificate Word 
List 


Ache, sphere, taught, Arab, tomb, shawl, deed, 
foam, drape, shut, sales, coach, shoot, gear, 
said, shabby, snow, fraud, doom, new, tact, 
wish, market, impress, shoe, elbow, while, acme, 
wife, match, wire, rank, shallow, shook, merry, 
annoy, dough, check, cuff, gracious, arrow, 
maim, dove, chess, moth, teach, motto, fudge, 
linen, Nome, orb, envy, reply, aroma, fool, 
drama, comb, represent, athlete, flown, given, 
face, attic, boom, blown, essay, name, muddy, 
atone, deacon, moody, about, guil, dawn, price, 
believe, reel, brawny, moan, palate, sorrow, fix, 
holy, eagle, coach, body, parish, cull, wall, be- 
yond, tickle, wool, twin, shaggy, favor, quick, 
glad, arena, vague, most. 

Public, ringing, hitch, away, narrate, whim, 
regard, yacht, crash, preface, yawl, marine, any- 
thing, told, badge, year, writings, next, camera, 
fine, allege, yellow, very, now, science, tyranny, 
speech, bridge, wage, Laura, walk, etiquette, 
only, appeal, watch, pony, roadway, sherry, 
good, wheat, ripe, polo, become, throne, preach, 
our, move, tall, cow, able, think, much, well, 
pave, early, sure, launch, upon, noise, more, 
effigy, work, dog, husky, pack, would, week, 
fall, vow, enjoy, cage, where, dreary, like, be- 
hind, fetch, allow, meadow, when, attack, fash- 
ion, knave, score, load, what, sleepy, granite, 
one, fasten, blow, switch, frame, snowy, treaty, 
code, fail, appoint, use, few, join. 





REGG WRITER  Examina- 
tions, theory and speed, are 
conducted through this depart- 


ment. The successful completion 
of these examinations leads to 
theory and speed certificates. 


School banners are awarded to 
schools and gold medals to teachers 
in connection with these tests. A 
special booklet will be sent on re- 
quest. Address all inquiries and 
papers to: Gregg Writer Examina- 
tion Department, 24 East 28th 
Street, New York. 

















Fhe‘ Order of Gregg Artists” 


Conducted by Winifred 

Kenna, O. G. A., 2 

East 28th Street, 
New York City 


HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER 
OF THE O.G.A.: Make two copies 
of the article “O. G. A. Test” in your 
very best shorthand. Send one copy 
to the editor of this department, the 
other retain for comparison with the 
Shorthand “plate” which will be pub- 
lished in the department. If your copy 
possesses the necessary artistic quali- 
ties, you will be awarded an “O. G. A.” 





The 
0. G. A. Pin 


certificate, and your name will appear in the pub- 


lished list of members. An examination fee of twenty- 
five cents must accompany your test. A test is good 
only until the 15th of the month following date of 
publication. 

The O.G.A. is a select company of artists, and 
membership is granted only to those whose notes 
show unquestionable artistic merit. It is worth your 
while to try for membership. You may not succeed 
the first time you try, because the standard is very 
high. But you will not know until you do try. 

he emblem of the clan is a triangle inclosing the 
characters O.G.A. The left side of the triangle 
stands for “theory,” the right side for “accuracy” and 
the base for “beauty”—the three qualities that go to 
make up artistic writing. 


The Teachers’ 
Blackboard Contest 


To details and suggestions neces- 


sary for entering the Teachers’ 
Contest announced in the July 
Gregg Writer are given this month. 

Most of the teacher’s shorthand writ- 
ing is done on the blackboard; hence the 
necessity for skill in presenting the short- 
hand characters to the students in this 
way. Artistry in blackboard shgrthand 
is obtained only through earnest practice, 
just as artistry in notebook writing comes 
only after the writer has given some very 
serious thought—and work—to the sub- 
ject. Therefore the object of the con- 
test is to stimulate interest in this very 
important phase of the teacher’s work. 
The value of the contest to teachers can 
hardly be overestimated. In the first 


place, the very fact that it increases in- 
terest in blackboard shorthand writing is 
of the utmost value to the teachers who 
take part. 


In common with all other con- 





A Clan Composed of 


Artistic Writers of the 
System 


tests, this contest affords an opportunity 
for comparison of one’s work with that 
done by others engaged in the same line 
of work. And, last but not least, there 
are the very substantial rewards and the 
professional prestige and recognition 
which come from attainment of a high 
degree of skill. 

The snapshot of Mr. Gregg’s black- 
board notes, which is published on another 
page in the department, will be of assist- 
ance to those preparing to enter the con- 
test. This photograph was made of notes 
which Mr. Gregg inadvertently left on the 
blackboard after giving a lesson at the 
Liverpool school a few years ago. The 
other half-tone shows the notes which Miss 
Nellie E. Priestman, of Prince Albert, 
Sask., Can., entered in one of the O. G. 
A. contests. We would advise the use of 
wider spacing between the lines and slight- 
ly larger notes. The material on which 
the contest is based is very short. This 
brief article was chosen in order that there 
might be no necessity whatever for 
crowded notes. 


The Snapshot 


In every shorthand class there are un- 
doubtedly some pupils who will gladly co- 
operate with their teacher in entering this 
contest. Some of those boys and girls 
who are fond of taking pictures will be 
glad to “snap” their teacher's blackboard 
notes. Bear in mind that a large photo- 
graph will be better for reproduction pur- 
poses than a small one. 


No Fee Necessary 
This contest is thrown open to every 
teacher of Gregg Shorthand without any 
restrictions. There is no fee whatever in 
connection with the contest. We should 
like, however, to have each teacher enter- 
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THE GREGG WRITE 


ing the contest send with the notes a short 
account of his or her work with Gregg 
Shorthand. 


The Awards 

To the teacher sending in the finest 
specimen of notes will be awarded a check 
for $5.00 and an autographed copy of a 
new book, “The Teaching of Shorthand: 
Some Suggestions to Young Teachers,” 
by Mr. Gregg. The contestant who is 
awarded second place will receive auto- 
graphed copies of the new Gregg Short- 
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we shall be glad to explain any points 
which are not clear. You will have time 
to write for further details if you don't 
delay the matter. 
The Contest Copy 

The following article is the one on 
which the Teachers’ Blackboard Contest 
is based: 

One cannot know too much of a subject. 
Every boy and young man should have a reg- 
ular course of study of some kind, even if he 


does not expect to use his knowledge at once. 
He will learn to accumulate facts, and will 





Mr. Greoce’s Bracxsoarp Nores 


hand Dictionary and “The Teaching of 
Shorthand.” Third prize will be a choice 
of the new Gregg Shorthand Manual or 
Gregg Shorthand Dictionary. 

In case of two papers of equal merit 
tying for one of the prizes, the prize will 
be sent to both contestants. 


The Closing Date 

The contest will close November 10 and 
the results will be published in the Decem- 
ber Gregg Writer. Now, Gregg Short- 
hand teachers, here is your opportunity to 
show what you can do on the blackboard. 
We want every teacher to take part. The 
instructions and explanations have been 
made as clear as possible, but, of course, 


eventually have his mind in good working or- 
der, a most important and desirable thing 
nowadays. In fact, there is everything in hav- 
ing one’s mind systematized, or accustomed to 
system. It is a great mistake to try to do 
many things at once, for certainly none of them 
will be done well. Try one thing at a time, 
and do that thing well. It is the best general 
rule of conduct to follow. Let us consider what 
the consequences are likely to be. A person so 
trained will be able to take advantage of the 
opportunities which are sure to come his way. 
I am a believer in opportunity. It comes to 
every one sooner or later, and it is indispensa- 
ble that one be ready to take advantage of it. 


Shorthand Correspondence 


Those who are corresponding with other 
O. G. A. members will do well to add the 
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following names to their list. These O. 
G. A. members have signified their desire to 
receive shorthand postal cards from fellow 
members of the Order of Gregg Artists. 

R. D. Toups, 1512 Ursuline Street, 
New Orleans, La. 

Anna Oberdorf, 3240 Jefferson Street, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Rufino Tolentino, Telegraph Division, 
Bureau of Posts, Manila, P. I. 


The O. G. A. Work in Schools 


Now is the opportunity for Gregg Short- 
hand teachers to start their new classes 
right by keeping the O. G. A. idea before 


The New Test 


HORTHAND transcripts of the fol- 
lowing article will be accepted up 
to October 15. Practice the material 

over and over again until you are sure that 
you have done the very best of which you 
are capable. Then submit the test to the 
O. G. A. committee for consideration for 
membership. 

How many readers of this magazine can 
honestly say that the word “to-morrow” has not 
interfered with their lives? 

The thing which has no real existence, the day 
you will never see, is to-morrow. Yet how often 
you wait for that day which will never be here. 

You should begin some new work, and you 





Miss Parestman’s Bracxpoarp Nores 


them from the very beginning of their 
course. Make the certificate one of the 
graduation requirements—as a great many 
schools have done—and you will find that 
the small amount of time the work takes 
will be more than made up in increased 
interest and artistry on the part of the 
students. 

One of the best ways to maintain in- 
terest in artistic shorthand writing is to 
organize a local order. These clubs have 
been very successful in the schools which 
have conducted them, and we are sure 
your students would welcome this oppor- 
tunity “to get together and compare 
notes.” Full information about these 
clubs, with suggestions for organization, 
may be secured from this department. 


think you will begin it to-morrow. You ought 
to give up some foolish custom, and you think 
you will do so to-morrow. 

To-morrow is the soft lounge on which the 
weak human will lies down to rest. The power, 
the dangerous influence of the word “to- 
morrow” is fortunately not a sign of going 
backward. It is a sign that we are not yet 
fully developed mentally. 

It takes an effort of the brain to say of a 
disagreeable thing, “I will do it to-day.” The 
will, the expression of the soul’s intellectual 
purpose, is the most recently developed feature 
of the human being, and it is often the weakest. 
Our primitive animal faculties have full swing 
and “to-morrow” does not interfere with them. 
The man who wants to eat or drink or indulge 
himself in any animal pleasure has no thought 
of to-morrow. His animal will is well devel- 
oped, and when the animal is in command, to- 
day rules. Unfortunately, to-morrow controls 
the mental processes. 
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. ‘ 
List of New O. G. A. Members 
CALIFORNIA COLORADO IDAHO Lawrence T. Bowen NEW YORE 
Estelle Blacklock § Matilda Berg Margaret A. Atkin- reer . a Elizabeth Kinne 
Stanley Kay Wood Edna Mae Button son — Sa 
OREGON 
MICHIGAN Russel Angel 
CANADA HAWAII 10WA Marvel Biglow 
: Will Andrews Anna Hawkins WASHINGTON 
=e Florence Townsend Joseph Ah Kao Dorothy Barth Robert E. Werner Harold L. Turpin 
| oOo 
. 5 . 
Stepigrams (Stenographers’ Epigrams) 
(The key to this plate will be given next month) 
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By Robert S. Sutliffe, in Remington Notes. 

















The EDITOR'S PAGE 


By JOHN ROBERT GREGG 








jit fed = * — T HE. inestima- 
i The Two : ble advan- 


tages to be 
Obstacles 


derived from the 
standardization o f 
shorthand need not 
be reiterated. In time alone the saving 
that would be effected by the universal, or 
almost universal use of one system would 
amount to millions of hours a year, while 
the increase in personal and national effi- 
ciency would be incalculable. The general 
use of shorthand, and of one system of 
shorthand, was the dream of the early 
pioneers. In this country at least, that 
dream is rapidly approaching realization. 
At the present time more than sixty per 
cent of the public schools, and more than 
seventy per cent of other schools in which 
shorthand is taught, are teaching one sys- 
tem, and at the present rate of increase it 
will be but a very few years until practi- 
cally all schools will be teaching that 
system. 

Then will come the more general use of 
shorthand by all who have much writing 
to do, and “Shorthand for the Millions” 
will be an accomplished fact. 

At a recent convention, a well-known 
teacher said to us: “There are just two ob- 
stacles to the general adoption of Gregg 
Shorthand by teachers— inertia and prej- 
udice.” In these two words he summed 
up the entire matter. What a pity it is 
that teachers should allow inertia or prej- 
udice to stand in the way of the advance- 
ment of a great reform which would be of 
such immense benefit to their students, to 
their country, and—if they only knew it— 
to themselves. 

Fortunately, most teachers are progres- 
sive; fortunately, too, private school man- 
agers, public school superintendents and 
principals are becoming alive to the im- 
portance of securing better results in their 
shorthand departments than can be ob- 
tained with the old shaded, geometric sys- 
tems. Often school officials say to us, 





“Yes, we know that our teacher is prej- 
udiced and in a rut, but when she leaves 
we shall secure a teacher of Gregg Short- 
hand.” In at least a dozen instances in 
the past week we have been called upon to 
recommend teachers in cases of this kind. 
But we should prefer to see the teachers 
themselves showing a forward-looking at- 
titude of mind towards a movement that 
means so much for the advancement of the 
art they love. Most teachers have that 
attitude of mind, or Gregg Shorthand 
would not be where it is to-day. 


oOo 


i A Collier’s 
The Letter : Welle o=- 
| That Fails | 


phasizes the impor- 
tance of simplicity 
of expression — es- 
pecially in business letters. 


Now that Commencement Day has come and 
gone and Labor Day looms on the horizon, a 
lot of good-as-new college graduates are refiect- 
ing more or less cheerfully that they will have 
to begin. They will have to prove their worth. 
A horrible example of how not to do it is 
afforded by this one sentence from a genuine 
application for a real job in a living railroad 
president’s office, as reported by one of the 
technical journals: 

“A competent and qualified stenographer, ex- 
perienced in charting statistics, possessed of 
the taciturnity and discretion necessary to asso- 
ciation with executives, broadly read on mat- 
ters germane to railroad operation, a student 
of unity and clearness in composition, with an 
acquisition of that uncommon knowledge of 
English—including the study of word differ- 
entiations—essential to the highest grade steno- 
graphic work, an omnivorous though active 
reader with a vocabulary sufficiently large to 
meet the requirements of both your vocative 
and avocative correspondence, I am fitted to 
give such service as would be demanded by one 
in your capacity.” 

Our ng ages friend did not get the place. 
Probably the railroad people were afraid that 
his “sufficiently large” vocabulary would have 
to be sent by freight whenever the president 
went on a trip. Moral: However it is in col- 


























THE 


lege, if you want something in business, don’t 
talk yourself out of it. 

This is a splendid illustration of the 
marketable value of the ability to state 
facts definitely and concisely. The poly- 
syllabic letter of application seldom lands 


the job. 
oO° 


i j bg E August 
Volume XVIII | number clos- 
of the i ed the eigh- 


‘ i teenth year of the 
Gregg Writer | ‘ 





i publication of the 
—“ magazine, and a 
mere glance at the index is sufficient to 
show why the magazine has grown so 
rapidly in circulation and in prestige. 

It does not require a very keen analysis 
to discover that the Gregg Writer is what 
its name indicates—a magazine for writ- 
ers. And we need make no distinction 
between “writers” and “teachers,” as is 
sometimes done, for Gregg teachers are 
invariably writers in all that the term 
implies. 

The contents of Volume XVIII dis- 
close the real secret of the striking suc- 
cess of the magazine. Every number in 
that volume carries a wealth of material 
that is of immediate practical value to the 
writer. The Gregg Writer does not deal 
in generalities. We do not know that all 
of it would be classed as literature. But 
it helps the learner to get a workaday 
grasp on a subject that means bread and 
butter to him; it helps the writer to be- 
come still more skillful; it inspires the 
ambitious to move upward in the field of 
business; it helps the teacher to lighten 
his labors and increase his powers of ac- 
complishment; it pushes the standard of 
stenographic efficiency ever upward. 

And back of all this is the great motive- 
foree—the sincere conviction that the 
Gregg Writer represents a movement that 
will be of immense value to the world. 
The greatly increased efficiency of the 
modern stenographer, which has resulted 
in an increase in business efficiency, is due, 
in no small measure, to the standards set 
by this magazine. 

These are the innermost secrets of its 
power. 

Volume XIX will set the speed lever of 
progress one more notch forward. 
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HOSE are 

I words that 

are potent 
with meaning to 
every writer of the 
system and particu- 
larly to readers of the magazine. 

“Fifty thousand circulation” is the slo- 
gan we sounded several years ago and rep- 
resented the goal to which we bent our 
utmost energies and skill; the goal which 
we then thought was within the range of 
probability. 

That mark has been passed. Begin- 
ning with this number of the magazine, 
sixty thousand copies are necessary to 
meet the requirements of our circulation 
list, and to provide for subscriptions be- 
ginning with the September number. It 
is by far the largest circulation ever ob- 
tained by a publication in the field of com- 
mercial education and speaks volumes for 
the popularity of the system. 

We are proud of those figures; and we 
know every reader of the magazine will 
share our feelings. We are proud of them 
because the subscribers to the Gregg 
Writer represent the elite of the great 
army of writers of the system—those who 
really have a professional interest in their 
work. The Gregg Writer had to make its 
appeal to these on merit alone. It had to 
be a useful magazine to win their approval 
and enlist their co-operation. 

We shall not stop at the 60,000 mark. 
Everything that can be done to make the 
magazine more valuable will be done—is 
being done. 

Our new slogan is “Seventy-five Thou- 
sand Circulation,” and with the continued 
co-operation of our friends—which has 
never failed us—that goal should soon be 


reached. 
oOo 


f T last the re- 

Th, Ma | vised edition 

i | of the Gregg 
Manual 


Shorthand Manu- 
al has made its ap- 
pearance! It looks 
so familiar in general appearance and in 
the plan of arrangement that no one would 
credit the enormous amount of labor which 
it represents. The evolution of the book 


Circulation 


60,000 
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would make an interesting story in itself 
—had we the space to tell it. All we can 
say now is that the new Manual retains 
all the good features that made the former 
book so popular with teachers, and the 
changes have been chiefly in the direction 
of improving the arrangement of the ma- 
terial. Many of the rules have been re- 
written in order that they might be more 
easily comprehended by young students. 
In the selection of words for the practice 
exercises full advantage has been taken 
of both analogy and contrast to deepen 
impression, and to give the students readi- 
ness in the application of word-building 
principles. An effort has been made to 
secure uniformity in the amount of work 
given in the various lessons. 

In a future issue we hope to discuss 
the new Manual more in detail, and to 
explain some of the changes or additions 
made in the list of wordsigns, etc. 

Although this is written within ten days 
of the appearance of the new book, the 
letters already received from our teacher 
friends who have seen the revision contain 
very enthusiastic indorsements. We be- 
lieve the new book marks a distinct step 
forward in shorthand textbook making. 


oOo 
Brevities 


Read “Some Innovations” in the Ques- 
tion Shop for this month. It outlines a 
new policy for this department. Contribu- 
tions are solicited. 

* * * 

“Studies in English for Stenographers” 
is a new series of articles on business 
English beginning in this issue. It is full 
of helpful suggestions for the classroom 
and the office. The author of the popular 
English textbook, Applied Business Eng- 
lish, needs no introduction to the readers 
of this magazine. 

* os 

Among the teachers who have been nota- 
bly successful in training students to pass 
Civil Service examinations is Mr. William 
B. Curtis, of the high school at Dunkirk, 
N. Y. One of Mr. Curtis’ students, Miss 
Helen Kusneske, took the examination last 
March after less than two years’ instruc- 
tion and without any office experience. 
Miss Kusneske passed the examination 


with a very creditable rating and on June 
5—two weeks after her notification—se- 
cured an appointment as stenographer in 
the Land Office, Department of Interior, 
at Washington. The young lady is only 
eighteen years of age and had had three 
years’ high school work before taking the 
commercial course. She will undoubtedly 
take advantage of the educational opportu- 
nities offered by a residence in Washington. 
om * . 

The series of shorthand plates entitled 
“Creeds of Great Business Men” is pub- 
lished through the courtesy of the Inter- 
national Harvester Company. These 
stories from the lives of successful busi- 
ness men will be of interest and inspira- 
tion to young people who are planning on 
business careers. The second article in 
the series will appear next month. 

* 7 . 


A Pennsylvania teacher, whose name we 
will not mention though well remembered, 
writes regarding her new position for next 
year: “They have been teaching Pitman 
in the B——— High School. I would not 
sign my contract without the assurance 
that they would change to Gregg.” This 
reflects the spirit that accomplishes results. 

7 7 7 

If you have not received the booklet 
with information about the Gregg Writer 
examinations, a postal card addressed to 
the New York office will bring you a copy. 
These examinations may be conducted by 
any teacher of Gregg Shorthand. Pri- 
mary, Intermediate, and Complete theory 
certificates and speed certificates at eighty 
to one hundred twenty words a minute are 
granted. 

7 * * 

The attendance at the Summer Normal 
Course of the Gregg School, Chicago, ex- 
ceeded all records. There were 172 teach- 
ers in attendance, representing thirty- 
three states and the District of Columbia 
—probably the most representative gath- 
ering of shorthand teachers that ever at- 
tended a summer normal school. There 
was a special class consisting of forty- 
six teachers of other systems, who were 
changing to Gregg Shorthand. Some of 
the members of this class had taught the 
older styles for upward of twenty-five 
years. 


























Conducted by Edward 
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HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER 
OF THE O. A. T.: Junior Member- 
ship: Open to students of typewriting 

who have not yet attained a speed of 
forty words per minute, and who are 
. The being trained from Rational Type- 
O.A.T writing. 
Pin. Senior Membership: Open to all who 

are interested in producing practical, 
artistic work of a high order on the typewriter, 
and who can write at the rate of forty words 
per minute for ten minutes, deducting five 
words from the total for each error, 

Junior Test: Each month certain sheeets are 
designated in Rational Typewriting to be sub- 
The sheets must be mailed 





mitted as a test. 
flat. 

Senior Test: At the end of this article the 
Senior Test for the current month will be 
found. Each part of it should be typed on 
separate sheets of paper, using your best judg- 
ment on the arrangement, display, etc., and 
mailed to this office flat. Tests may be prac- 
ticed as often as desired, but only one specimen 
should be sent in. 

Time Limit: All tests must be in this office 
by the fifteenth of the month following publica- 
tion. 

Fee: An examination fee of twenty-five 
cents should accompany each test; Junior mem- 
bers pay no additional fee to become Seniors. 

Certificates: A beautiful, artistic certificate 
admitting you into the fellowship of this select 
company of typists is mailed to those whose 
papers are accepted. ° 


A New School Year 


Resolution 


ITH the beginning of the school 
W year this month should come to 
all who are interested in type- 
writing the resolution to obtain full mem- 
bership in the Order of Artistic Typists. 
There is nothing that brings success 


surer than definiteness of purpose, and 
right now is the time to give that definite- 

















A Clearing-house of 
Ideas for Typists and 
Office Workers 






ness to your work. Each one who takes 
up a commercial course possesses ambi- 
tion, for it is well realized that without it 
no success is ever attained in the business 
world; no one wants to be a mediocre 
stenographer, no one has ambition who is 
satisfied with the label “good”; everyone 
wants to be a little better than the aver- 
age. If you feel this way, then hold a 
mental conference and pass the following 
resolutions unanimously: Resolved, that 
within two months from now I will obtain 
Junior Membership in the O. A. T., and 
before the end of my course I will be a 
Senior Member. 


Effect of Resolution 

As soon as you have done this, make up 
your mind to do the first part of your type- 
writing work thoroughly. Many make the 
mistake of hurrying through the lessons 
so as to be able ‘to send in their tests 
quickly, but they are doomed to disap- 
pointment, for haste develops carelessness 
and other bad habits, and the work is 
turned back. “Make haste slowly’’ and do 
your best work right from the beginning 
just as if you were going to submit to the 
Board of Examiners every page you wrote. 


Junior Members 

Those who have already earned their 
certificates as Juniors will need very lit- 
tle urging to go on and obtain the full 
membership as Seniors. The Senior cer- 
tificates are the delight of those who have 
them, and the test enables you to submit 
your work to the judgment of others out- 
side your school. 


Prize Offer 
To the sehool that succeeds in obtaining 
the greatest number of Senior certificates 
between now and the first of February we 
will donate a shorthand library of reading 
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and reference books. Here is an oppor- 
tunity, teachers and students, to earn 
something of great value for your school. 
Think how nice it would be toe borrow 
an interesting story written in beautiful 
Gregg shorthand and read it—Haw- 
thorne’s Great Stone Face, or Rip Van 
Winkle, or some other excellent tale. Not 
only will the story itself be interesting, 
but there is great benefit derived in vocab- 
ulary building. 


Junior Test 
Submit the following pages from Ra- 
tional T'ypewriting: 
Third Lesson, First Exercise. 
Sixth Lesson, Second Exercise. 
Tenth Lesson, Second Exercise. 
Eleventh Lesson, First Exercise. 


Senior Test 


Write the following letter: 

Mr. R. M. Beach, 231 South Street, Chicago, 
Ill, Dear Sir: We require for prompt ship- 
ment a carload of Ist and 2d clear yellow 
pine finish, to be shipped in the rough, made up 
as follows: 4,000 ft. 1x6 in.; 2,000 ft. 1x8 in.; 
3,000 ft. 1x10 in.; Bal. of car 1x12 in. If you 
can supply this stock promptly we shall be 
glad to have your prices f. o. b. Chicago. We 
are also interested in a later shipment to con- 
sist of 250 pieces 2x8/20 No. 1 Hemlock, rough; 
30 pieces 8x8/18 No. 2 Hemlock, rough; 32 
pieces 8x8/20 No. 1 Hemlock, rough. We do 
not require these for immediate shipment. The 
party wishes us to figure on them and ship 
early in October. Kindly let us hear from you 
promptly. Yours truly, 


Copy the following: 
MONEY AND PRICES: 
Now A year ago 
Stock of money 
gold in the 
country $2,439,921,932 $2,006,399,539 
Latest report, Nearest period 
June 30 last year 
Loans of all na- 
tional banks. . 
Ratio of their 
cash to de- 
posits ....... 9.6% 11.9% 
Last week A year ago 


$7,606,000,000 $6,659,971,000 


Loans of Fed- 
eral Reserve 


RF $111,048,000 $40,727,000 
Their note cir- 
culation, net. . 10,122,000 14,965,000 


Their gold _re- 
serve against 
deposits and 
circulation ... 66.9% 84.8% 


Average price of Theday Avyear 
fifteen railroad Yesterday before ago 
stocks ...... 116.79 116.75 106.04 
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Average price of 
twelve indus- 


trial stocks... 91.41 90.90 86.88 
The week A year 
Last week before ago 


Food cost of 
living (Annal- 
ist index num- 


yy Be eee 168.61 169.9 145.36 
PRODUCTION : A year 
June May ago 
Unfilled U. S. 
steel orders, 
a "Ee 9,640,458 9.937.798 4,678,196 
Latest governm’t Last year’s 
forecast crop 


Wheat crop, 


bushels ...... 759,000,000 1,012,000,000 
Corn crop, 

bushels ...... 2,866,000,000 3,055,000 000 
Cotton crop, 

SL ooh atid A anaes 12,916,000 11,191,820 


a 
CJ 


The Letter that Lands 
the Job 


ND now we come to what is un- 
A doubtedly the most important sec- 
tion of the letter—the statement of 

what you can do, for the service for which 
the employer is looking depends upon the 
capability of the stenographer and not 
upon age, education, or reference. In this 
part of the letter there are two principles 
to be observed: First, the applicant 
should state what he can do; and, second, 
he should make this statement in a way 
that will not be prejudicial to his interests. 
Many applicants do not take enough 
pains with their letters, and it is here 
that their carelessness and lack of thought 
are shown. They content themselves with 
stating their minimum ability. “I have 
had two years of Gregg Shorthand and 
three years of typewriting, learning also 
the essentials of office work, the care of 
the machine, and the use of the adding 
machine.” This is a little more complete 
in details than many of the letters ex- 
amined. Another illustration is: “As a 
result of my two years’ course in stenog- 
raphy at the Blank School, I am able to 
take dictation at the rate of one hundred 
words a minute, and accurately and quick- 
ly transcribe my notes on the typewriter.” 
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You can readily see that these illustrations 
show that the applicant apparently 
summed up all the work of an office in 
the ability to take dictation at a certain 
rate and to transcribe the notes. Every 
stenographer will claim exactly the same 
thing. 

Before writing the letter of application, 
the stenographer should have given some 
thought to the things he may be called 
upon to do in the business office, and then 
he should submit his ability to do these 
things. Very often the previous occupant 
of a position has lost it because of a de- 
ficiency in some detail which the writer 
claims to be able to attend to, and in that 
case the mentioning of this fact appeals 
in the strongest possible way to the em- 
ployer. Suppose, for example, the em- 
ployer were compelled to discharge a girl 
because she was indiscreet about informa- 
tion concerning the details of the office. 
The one who mentions that she is able to 
respect the confidential affairs of the busi- 
ness will have a great advantage over the 
one who fails to do so. 

Suppose, again, the employer has pre- 
viously tried a beginner but was compelled 
to let her go because she could not make 
proper use of the telephone. The appli- 
cant who mentioned the fact that she could 
make intelligent use of the telephone 
would certainly get the attention of that 
employer. What chance would those who 
made the bare statement about taking 
dictation and transcribing accurately have 
to impress that employer? 

Here is a model statement of capabil- 
ities as set forth by a Virginia high school 
student: 

I am able to: 


1. Take dictation, transcribe, and typewrite 
with rapidity, accuracy, and neatness. 

2. Compose letters. 

3. Arrange a letter neatly and artistically 
upon the page. 

4. File a letter and find one from any kind 
of file in general use. 

5. Fold a letter correctly and attend to the 
mail so that the right inclosures go into the 
right envelopes. 

6. Make out bills, drafts, checks, and similar 
blanks correctly. 

7. Attend to the affairs in the office and 
keep them to myself. 

8. Carry on business conversations over the 
telephone or with office callers. 
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A statement of ability such as this in- 
dicates that the applicant has some idea of 
what is required in an office. All of the 
items may not appear important enough 
to receive attention; they may not all ap- 
peal to the employer, but certainly the 
important things are here presented in 
tabloid form. 

Some employers place great store in 
spelling, and that might also be mentioned. 
Some are glad to get a stenographer who 
knows a foreign language—that could be 
inserted. The important thing is to men- 
tion the essential things you can do that 
business men are likely to want done by 
their stenographers. This is much better 
than to content yourself with a mere state- 
ment of your speed in shorthand and on 
the typewriter. 


The Language Used 

So much for the outline of your qualifi- 
cations. State your capabilities in a way 
which will not be prejudicial to your 
chances. There are two great faults in 
letters of application. The first is that a 
terminology so technical is used that the 
employer does not understand it readily; 
the second, that your language may create 
an unfortunate impression. 

When you say “I can take dictation at 
the rate of one hundred words a minute, 
and typewrite accurately at the rate of 
forty words a minute,” you are offering 
the employer a classroom standard by 
which to measure your ability, and you 
forget that he is often unfamiliar with 
this standard. The business man cannot 
usually tell whether he dictates at one 
hundred or one hundred and fifty words a 
minute. To prove this, ask the average 
person to dictate at the rate of one hun- 
dred words a minute, and the chances are 
that he will begin to race away at the rate 
of two hundred, thinking that this speed 
must be very fast. It is just like telling 
you a thing is “eight metres” in length 
if you are unfamiliar with the metric sys- 
tem. You would probably not be much 
wiser if you were told that a horse stood 
six “hands” high, because you are proba- 
bly unfamiliar with the standard measure-— 
ment of horses. 

Miss Irma Welch must have realized 
this when she wrote “I can take dictation 
as rapidly as most men dictate and can 
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operate any standard make of typewriter.” 
This is a safe, conservative statement 
which any business man can understand. 

The second fault which is likely to op- 
erate against your securing the position is 
that of creating a false impression. Here 
is an illustration: ‘Here are a few things 
I can do better than the average stenog- 
rapher: File correctly and find quickly; 
take dictation rapidly and transcribe ac- 
curately; arrange a letter attractively on 
the page; erase neatly when necessary; 
my spelling is not original; my rule for 
punctuation is, ‘Punctuate by reason and 
not by inspiration’; I am not afraid to 
use thé dictionary when in doubt as to 
the spelling of a word or its syllabifica- 
tion.” There is danger here that the writ- 
er may be judged just a little flippant; 
that overconfidence may be one of his 
characteristics. Witticisms have no place 
in a serious letter of application, and it is 
well to beware of statements such as 
“Every word I spell is in the dictionary,” 
or, “I do not decorate the page with punc- 
tuation marks that are sprinkled from the 
sky.” Just stick to a plain, matter-of- 
fact statement of what you can do, but 
make it‘complete and clear. 


References 

How shall we deal with references in 
the letter of application? In reading over 
the letters sent in, the usual references 
used are the teachers and the principal of 
the school of which the applicant is a 
graduate. Of course, with a beginner 
these are the logical references to use. 
Some letters offer one person only as a 
reference, and it looks as if the applicant 
did not consider the matter important. 
The better way is to divide the references. 
Give one as a character reference, another 
as a reference for capability. This will 
enable you to offer at least two, and if you 
are a beginner with a limited number of 
people who can testify to your efficiency, 
then use two persons to recommend you 
as to character, reliability, etc. 

Many persons make a practice of inclos- 
ing copies of letters of recommendation 
they have received from others. At one 
time this was considered a good practice, 
but it seems that this method is no longer 
in use. Some people maintain that the 
practice has come down to us from former 
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times when it was impossible for cooks in 
England to get a place without bringing 
with them their “character” from their 
last employer. 

“To Whom It May Concern” letters of 
recommendation are pretty much the same; 
they certify to the same general things 
reliability, competency, and length of 
service. It is just as well for you to men- 
tion in your letter the names of those who 
will testify to these things for you, which 
will indicate to the reader that these peo- 
ple are willing to answer any inquiries 
addressed to them personally. 

Another reason why the inclosure of 
copies of references is not good practice 
is that more and more business men dis 
like to give references of this kind. There 
is a very good reason for this. Those who 
receive them are likely to think writing a 
letter and delivering it to the person con- 
cerned does not admit of the frankness 
that would be possible when recommend- 
ing the applicant in a personal letter. It 
is like discussing the virtues and faults 
of a third party in his presence, and, to 
say the least, it is somewhat embarrassing. 

In these days of practically universal 
telephone and quick mail service, it is 
much better merely to state the names and 
addresses of your references, give their 
telephone numbers, and if the employer 
wishes to look up the references, it will 
take him only a few minutes to do so. 
This enables the employer to get a frank 
discussion of the applicant. A telephone 
reference is usually more effective than a 
written reference because it is more 
luman. It is a man to man affair, where 
two parties are brought into closer con- 
tact, where they hear each other's voices, 
and where the inquirer can be satisfied 
upon just the points about which he may 
be very particular. 

‘Ine awkward phrase that finds its way 
in’wo most letters of this kind is: “For 
re ference as to my character, I refer you.” 
A better form would be: “For informa- 
tion regarding my character and ability, 
you may communicate with the following:” 
Then give their names, addresses, and 
telephone numbers. Another good form 
is: “Mr. David Jones, Cashier, First 
National Bank, will tell you of the work 
I did for the bank during my vacation 
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last year. His telephone number is 
Main 567.” 


Statement of Salary Expected 


In regard to the salary matter, most of 
those who are beginners prefer to leave 
this open, and for those who have not 
made up their minds to accept a certain, 
definite amount, it is the wiser plan. Sal- 
ary is often a matter of compromise which 
is discussed after everything else is set- 
tled. Some of the good forms used are: 


As I have had no practical experience, I shall 
be willing to consider your customary beginning 
salary. 

As I am a beginner with no experience out- 
side of school, I will leave the matter of salary 
to you, providing you can offer me good chances 
for advancement if my ability merits it. 
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As to salary, I think this could be settled 
in an interview. It is not the high salary that 
I am looking for as much as the position with 
an opportunity for promotion. 

For those who wish a definite under- 
standing as to salary, the following para- 
graphs are suggested: 

I should be willing to start at ten dollars a 
week, with the expectation of more as my effi- 
ciency is demonstrated. 

As regards the salary, I could not accept 
less than nine dollars a week. It is not, how- 
ever, the salary that I am interested in so 
much as it is the opportunity to make a start 
in the business world, where service is appre- 
ciated. 

A little thought given to the matter will 
enable the applicant to construct para- 
graphs similar to these which will answer 
his requirements. 


o 


Office Training in the School of Experience 


OW many times have you heard the 
H question: “Why do people refer to 

Graduation Exercises as a Com- 
mencement?”” The person who asks the 
question usually thinks the exercises 
should be referred to as the Finish. But 
the term Commencement is a proper one, 
and one full of significance. The young 
college graduate with his diploma grasped 
firmly in his hand, and his mortar board 
set jauntily upon his head, is rather in- 
clined to think that the term is a misnomer 
and that he has finished his education; but 
a few years hence, he will look back and 
realize that his education did not really 
begin until he left his college walls. 

So is it with stenographers. However, 
there is less cocksureness with the stenog- 
raphers. Their real education begins when 
they come face to face with the responsi- 
bilities of their job, just as the real edu- 
cation of the college graduate begins when 
he confronts the realities of life. What a 
difference there is between the experienced 
and the inexperienced stenographer! Yet 
the difference is not mainly one of extent 
or variety of knowledge. You can find in- 
experienced stenographers who know much 
more than experienced stenographers, but 
yet they would not be worth the same in 
a business office; the balance would be in 
favor of the one with experience. 





Education, or training, is not merely 
knowledge; it is development; it is power; 
it is ability to meet the demands of a situ- 
ation. And in addition to a knowledge of 
shorthand and typewriting, this is what the 
experienced stenographer gets. It is the 
development that comes to her from con- 
sidering facts and incidents in relation to 
the business of which she is a part; an in- 
terpretation of facts new to the girl fresh 
from school. It is the power of self-re- 
liance, of self-confidence that comes from 
having met responsibilities and success- 
fully doing one’s part. It is the ability 
to make decisions; to render intelligent 
service. All these are the things that come 
in due course in the school of experience. 

Let us put the idea more concretely. 
There are certain things you learn the 
first week you work in an office, that no 
stenographer ever learned at school. Some 
of the things were not taught in the school; 
others were taught in the school, but the 
prospective stenographer did not realize 
their importance and did not learn them 
until she came face to face with them in 
business. Almost every stenographer will 
bear me out in this. Talk to any of them 
and they will tell you “Oh! Business is so 
different.” 

If it is possible we should like to gath- 
er some of that office training from the 
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school of experience so that we can pass 
it along to others. It would be a fine 
thing if we could start an experience 
column. We all have our problems in 
connection with our work and the story 
of how one succeeds may interest another. 
Your solution of a difficulty, your method 
of working for advancement may inspire 
others. How did you obtain your first 
raise in salary? There is a lesson from 
the school of experience which it would 
be well to study. Perhaps the service 
that brought you your first raise may do 
the same for others. Why not sit down 
and write a short account of how it came 
to you? We know of nothing that would 
be more helpful. If you will turn to last 
month's editorial, you will see that Fred- 
erick P. Keppel, Dean of Columbia Uni- 
versity, relates the following incident: 
“One boy who came to us got his chance 
for a college education through the fact 
that having learned that a particularly 
crotchety member of a big downtown firm 
liked to begin each day's work with a new 
pen of a certain make and size, voluntarily 
saw to it that such a pen was ready for 
him each morning. Curious basis for a 
university education? Well, the boy is 
making good. The lawyer said to me: ‘I 
sent that kid to college because he was 
the only living human being who knew 
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or cared what made work easiest for me’.”’ 
There are many similar incidents in the 
lives of office workers and they offer the 
best course in office training that can be 
given. Let us have your story so that 
someone else may profit by it. It may 
not be thrilling but if it brought about 
~ood results for you, it may do the same 
for others. Will you help? 


3 
A Good Exhibit 


HROUGH the courtesy of Mrs. 
I Frances Effinger-Raymond, Man- 
ager of the Pacific Coast office of 
the Gregg Publishing Company at San 
Francisco, a fine exhibit from the Sonora 
Union High School, Sonora, California, 
has come into our possession. It consists 
of a set of transcription papers prepared 
by the students of Mr. W. W. DeLong. 
The work has been done by first-year 
students who have studied Gregg Short- 
hand forty minutes a day for eight months. 
The notes were taken at sixty words a 
minute. The transcription is excellent 
from the standpoint of accuracy, uniform- 
ity of touch, and businesslike arrange- 
ment. We shall add it to our collection of 
traveling exhibits. 


2) 
List of New O. A. T. Members 


Junior Division 


ILLINOIS 


Eleancr Davidson 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Lucile B_ French 
Bess V. Watson 


Senior Division 








CANADA IDAHO LOUISIANA NEBRASKA Frances M. Pen 
Robert J. Brown Margaret A. Atkin Rk. D. Toups Earl W. Atkinson gelly 
son 
MARYLAND 
COLORADO ILLINOIS Louis Naviasky NEW cEBSsY RECSS ISLAND 
Edna Mae Button Granville Van Tas i, hi i = Wood 
Anna S. Lindhard sell MASSACHUSETTS os : ; i 
Gertrude Pfaff Stanley K. Wood Edwin M. Clapp OHIO SOUTH DAKOTA 
CONNECTICUT INDIANA MICHIGAN Ruth Fledder a S ay 
Walter C. Bradf Myrtle W. Mont- Nelle Bradley _ Johann 
alter C. Bradford gomery Wm. H. Kibbe Ellen Wallace ’ TEXAS 
Geo. L. Turner 
D. OF COLUMBIA IOWA MINNESOTA OREGON 
J. C. Levy Ben Goldman Lillian Hanson Frederick Nelson VIRGINIA 
Henry J. Ribotski Jennie Landfald Brother Ambrcse, 
KANSAS Amy L. Person PENNSYLVANIA C.F.X. 
HAWAII W. T. Johnson Helen Fenster 
Claude McReynolds MISSOURI macher WISCONSIN 


Kee Fook Zane 


Marie B. Wren 


Mabel Orloff 





Elsie Koenig 





C. Osear Brown 
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Conducted by Alice M. 
Hunter, 24 East 28th 
Street, New York City 





uesti on Shop 


Sil A Forum for the Dis- 
cussion of Stenogra- 
phers’ Problems, Per- 


sonal and Professional 


Some Innovations 


OR five years we have been attempt- 

ing to discuss the problems—per- 
and business—of stenogra- 
phers and near-stenographers, through 
the medium of this department of the 
Gregg Writer. This seems a fitting 
time for an expression of apprecia- 
tion for the help our contributors have 
given us during all that time. The circle 
of our correspondents has been a con- 
stantly changing one, and yet there have 
been many who have stayed by us. We 
wish that we could tell you stories of 
some of these contributors, or that we 
could persuade them to tell them. They 
would be helpful stories of problems met 
and solved; of successes and failures, and 
back of them all the willingness to profit 
from failure as well as from success, and 
to share professional experience with 
others who are just starting the journey 
to stenographic achievement. 

Many of the problems have been of a 
personal nature and these we have tried 
to answer through personal letters. Very, 
very often these letters have begun “this 
is my first position” and have ended 
“please do not publish my name, as the 
head of our stenographic department reads 
your magazine every month.” In fact, 
there have been so many requests that 
contributions be published anonymously 
that we are taking this opportunity to 
make a general statement to the effect that 
names and addresses will be withheld 
whenever the writer prefers. We believe 


sonal 


that this will give our readers a better 
opportunity to write of their office experi- 
ences in a really helpful way. 

And then there are some other changes 
which will materially affect the depart- 





ment and, we believe, add to its usefulness. 
We have decided to give a small award 
for questions, suggestions, available clip- 
pings and quotations, as well as for orig- 
inal material. 

We want brief stories, articles and dis- 
cussions of any and every phase of office 
work. Whenever you solve an office prob- 
lem or whenever you encounter an office 
difficulty which you think may come to 
others in a similar way, write us about it. 
Make it a. human-interest story—be as 
autobiographical as you wish, and be as- 
sured that your name will not be used 
if you request that it be withheld. 

Available material will be paid for when 
published, unless the writer requests an 
immediate decision. Material will not be 
returned unless requested. 

Available questions or topics for dis- 
cussion will be paid for at the rate of 
fifty cents each—quotations and clippings 
at the same rate. Original contributions 
of from three to five hundred words will 
be paid for at the rate of one dollar. A 
special award—to be announced later— 
will be given for the best article of the 
volume. The decision about this article 
will be submitted to a committee of con- 
tributors selected by the editor. Full de- 
tails of this plan will be given later. 


oO 


Errors in English 


Last month we discussed some of the 
most common errors in English and com- 
ments on that discussion have been many. 
One reader objects because we did not 
stress the use of “whom” for “who,” and 
claims that this is the biggest stumbling- 
block of them all. He refers particularly 
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to the use of the objective pronoun before 
explanatory expressions, like “I believe,” 
“he claims,” etc., where the pronoun is 
not the object of these parenthetical ex- 
pressions, but the subject of the verb 
which follows them, as: “Mr. Brown, 
whom I believe was there at the time,” 
“the president, whom he claims had the 
matter in charge.” Of course, the nomi- 
native case should have been used in both 
of these sentences. 

For some time, F. P. A., of the New 
York Tribune, has been on a still hunt 
for examples of this particular construc- 
tion, and he has convicted many a well- 
known author of carelessness in this re- 
spect. Recently one of his contributors, 
C. B. Gilbert, sent in the following poem: 


I've broken very nearly all 

The rules of grammar’s little game, 

And many times I sadly maul 

The English language—yes, I maim 

Our mother-tongue, I own with shame, 
Like* many of my neighbors do; 

But Cyril, here I do proclaim— 

I've NEVER yet used WHOM for WHO! 


I've used “it’s me,” a phrase withal, 

That now sends shivers through my frame; 
“Gotten” I’ve said, with scruples small, 

And “ain't,” “have went” and, yes, “have came” ; 
On this and that I’ve put the blame; 

Used “like” as a conjunction*—OOH!!! 

Yet, though for these my cheeks may flame, 
I've NEVER yet used WHOM for WHO! 


My misquotations loudly baw] 

For vengeance, in the devil’s name! 

I mix my metaphors appall- 

Ingly, at times, like that fair dame 

Called Vivienne, of Tower fame; 
Infinitives I’ve split—a few; 

My crimes are countless—just the same, 
I’ve NEVER yet used WHOM for WHO! 


L’Envoi 
Dear F. P. A., this verse is lame, 
And Tower space so precious, too! 
Though frequently I've missed my aim 
I've NEVER yet used WHOM for WHO! 


Another contributor sends us a clipping 
from the Saturday Evening Post as an 
illustration of what we believe to be a 
now practically obsolete provincialism: 


A country girl from the lower part of South 
Carolina—they call them Crackers down there 
went to Savannah to pay her first visit to a 
dentist. The dentist found a jaw tooth badly 
in need of his services. He drilled away the 
decayed spots, and then, to clear the cavity 





of small particles, brought into use a small 

hand bulb. As the first gush through the 

blowpipe struck her mouth, the patient flinched. 
“Can you feel that air?” inquired the dentist. 
The young woman gazed up at him, puzzled 
“That air whut?” she inquired simply. 


sy 


CD 
From Six Dollars a Week to Sixty 


A woman stenographer told an inspiring 
story of stenographic achievement in an 
article in one of the New York Sunday pa- 
pers not long ago. It is the story of her 
success in the business world and of her 
increase in salary from six dollars a week 
to sixty. She began her work seven years 
ago this summer by taking a substitute 
position. She was just out of high school 
and was fortunate in securing substitute 
work in a line of business for which she 
proved to be particularly fitted. Her work 
during that first vacation was with a pub- 
lishing house and her salary was six dol- 
lars a week. In the fall a regular position 
developed at a salary of nine dollars, and 
at the beginning of the new year came an 
increase to eleven. Those were undoubt- 
edly critical months for this business 
woman, though she possibly did not realize 
it at the time. 

She worked earnestly to increase her 
speed in shorthand and typewriting, and 
if she had not done so further promotion 
would probably never have come her way. 
The motto “be a good stenographer first’’ 
applies in this case just as in the many 
others which have come to our attention. 

When the increase to eleven dollars came 
she had increased her speed so that three 
assistant editors were always bidding 
against each other for her services, and 
then her attention was attracted to the 
work of the woman above her—a woman 
who had been working only two years but 
who was receiving twenty-five dollars a 
week. She decided that the reason was 
because this woman was a college grad- 
uate and had definite information which 
was of value to the people above her. She 
decided that a college education was the 
key to further advancement in that office. 

The fall found her enrolled for exten- 
sion courses in the evening. She selected 
English, Spanish and French because she 
had always liked these subjects and be- 
cause she saw where they would be of 
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' definite help to her in her daily work, and 


the outcome justified her decision for it 
was her knowledge of Spanish that proved 
the key to the next upward step. Through 
her instructor in this subject in the uni- 
versity, she heard of a position calling for 
a secretary who could handle Spanish cor- 
respondence; the salary was twenty-five 
dollars a week. She found that her knowl- 
edge of Spanish was not quite up to what 
was required but because the combination 
of shorthand and Spanish was difficult to 
secure they agreed to give her a month's 
trial. To give up a sure job at twelve 
dollars a week for an uncertainty at twen- 
ty-five dollars was a risk; she took it. She 
says of this trial month, “I never studied 
as hard in all my life as I did that month 

I lived with a Spanish book in my hand; 
I thought Spanish; I ate Spanish; I 
dreamed Spanish.” And at the end of the 
month the temporary position was made 
permanent. 

A good position was now hers, but she 
did not stop studying. During her second 
year she was called upon to handle some 
French correspondence and that ability 
brought another increase in salary and so 
one by one other languages were added as 
part of the extension course which she still 
kept up. When the present war broke out 
she could read and write four foreign 
languages and knew enough of four others 
to make herself understood in them. And 
it was the war that brought her the op- 
portunity to use this acquired ability, for 
the head of the foreign correspondence 
department left immediately for the 
trenches “somewhere in France.” There 
was no one else ready for the work, and 
so this ambitious young woman found her- 
self at the correspondent’s desk and draw- 
ing his salary—sixty dollars a week. 

The story of how she spent her last 
summer's vacation throws an interesting 
sidelight on her career and furnishes an- 
other key to the secret of her success. 

“Last summer when I got my first 
month of holiday I spent it in Central 
America. I had a delightful time, met 
many of the people with whom our firm 
does business, and incidentally got more 
business. A man finds pleasure in making 
his vacations pay. Why shouldn't a 
woman? I don’t enjoy sitting on the ve- 





randa of a summer hotel, gossiping. Why 
should I do it?” 

We want more stories of this kind. Why 
not write of the most successful stenog- 
rapher you ever met, or of the most suc- 
cessful man or woman of whom you have 
heard, who has risen from the stenographic 
ranks? It may furnish some other stenog- 
rapher with the key to promotion. 


oO 
The Legality of a Typewritten 
Signature 


The question of the legality of typewrit- 
ten and rubber stamp signatures is fre- 
quently raised. The New York Journal 
of Commerce prints the following: 


A signature made by any means is binding 
upon the person who made it if his identity 
can be shown. If the signature is in the hand- 
writing of the signer the proof is simplified 
because witnesses can usually be found without 
difficulty who are familiar with the signature. 
If a rubber stamp or a typewriter is used to 
make the signature the proof is evidently more 
difficult. The whole question is one of proof, 
however, and the person who acknowledges the 
signature, or who can be shown by evidence to 
have made it, is bound. This is true in every 
case unless there is a statute declaring that the 
signature in that particular instance shall be in 
the handwriting of the person to be bound. The 
signer of a document is usually bound whether 
he read the document before appending his sig- 
nature or not. There are some exceptions to 
this rule. One of these arises in the case in 
which the interests of no third parties are in- 
volved and in which one of the parties or his 
agent has placed a document before the other 
party, declaring it to be such a document as he 
is willing to sign, and in which, as it afterward 
appears, there was some statement or agreement 
surreptitiously introduced, to which the signer 
had not agreed, and did not at that time know- 
ingly agree. Those who have thus induced the 
making of the signature cannot take advantage 
of it, because no person is allowed to profit by 
his own wrongdoing or deceit. If there are in- 
nocent third parties involved, however, their 
interests will be protected. Such a case some- 
times arises when the signature is appended to 
a negotiable note, which the signer was induced 
to believe to be a document of another kind, 
and the note has passed into the hands of an 
innocent holder without notice or knowledge of 
the fraud. 


This covers the important phases of the 
subject fully and gives a definite ruling 
on a point of commercial law with which 
every stenographer should be familiar. 
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The Vocabulary of the Average 
Person 

We frequently receive letters containing 
inquiries about the number of words in 
the vocabulary of the average speaker and 
writer. The following interesting discus- 
sion of this subject appeared in the New 
York Times not long ago: 

This subject has often been speculated upon, 
but only infrequently has a systematic attempt 
to determine its actual strength in number of 
words been made. The Indianapolis Journal 
made an attempt which has been called “a prac- 
tical study of the subject” by no less an author- 
ity than Frank H. Vizetelly, LL.D., managing 
editor of the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard 
Dictionary of the English language and author 
of “Essentials of English Speech.” The Indi- 
ana journal was led to do this by the publica- 
tion of a statement that an ordinary man will 
say everything that any occasion calls for with 
a vocabulary of 1,000 words. Of these he com- 
monly uses but 400 or 500, reserving the remain- 
der for the emergency of an idea out of his 
usual line of thought. 

Dr. Vizetelly asserts in the book referred to 
that in harmony with this is a statement once 
made by a speaker at an educational meeting: 
“The best educated person in this room will not 
use more than 600 or 700 words.” And he add- 
ed that an ignorant man would not use more 
than 300 or 400. Some years ago a writer in 
The Chautauquan said: “It is estimated that an 
English farmhand has a vocabulary limited to 
300 words. An American workman who reads 
the newspapers may command from 700 to 1,000 
words. Five thousand is a large number, even 
for an educated reader or speaker.” Dr. Vize- 
telly writes that the facts seem to warrant the 
following conclusions: Every well-read person 
of fair ability and education will be able to 
define or to understand as used nearly or quite, 
perhaps, more than, 50,000 words. And _ the 
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same persons in conversation and writing will 
command not fewer than 15,000 to 20,000, and 
can add 5,000 to 10,000 to those numbers if he 
be so inclined. The plain people, as Lincoln 
liked to call them, use or read understandingly 
from 8,000 to 10,000 words, according to their 
general intelligence and conversational power, 
while a person who cannot read, but who has a 
good degree of native mental ability, will com- 
mand about 5,000. 


The figures quoted by Dr. Vizetelly are 
larger than those usually given. A vocab- 
ulary of 50,000 words is certainly a note- 
worthy achievement. — 

Subjects for Future Dis- 
cussion 


“Shorthand as an Aid to Authors,” 
“What Are a Stenographer’s Duties?” 
“How I Met a Stenographic Emergency,” 
“My Best Time-saving Device,” “An Op- 
portunity I Failed to Grasp.” 





ANTED: Articles, stories, 

questions, discussions, clip- 
pings dealing with stenographers’ 
problems and experiences. All 
published material will be paid for 
at the rate of One Dollar each for 
original articles of three to five 
hundred words: Fifty Cents for 
shorter articles, questions, sugges- 
tions, discussions, clippings, quota- 
tions. There is also a special 
award for the best article of the 
volume. 











oOo 
Convention of the National Shorthand 
Reporters’ Association 


HE eighteenth annual convention of 

the National Shorthand Reporters’ 

Association was held at the Adel- 
phia Hotel, Philadelphia, during the week 
of August 14. While the attendance was 
not so large as at previous conventions, a 
program of interest was given. The new 
president is Mr. George A. McBride, 
Court of Common Pleas No. 3, Philadel- 
phia. The other officers are: Vice-pres- 
ident, Mr. G. H. L. Tucker, Minneapolis, 





Minn.; Secretary, Mr. Chas. E. Weller, 
Laporte, Ind.; Treasurer, Dr. E. H. El- 
dridge, Boston, Mass.; Librarian and His- 
torian, Dr. W. D. Bridge, Orange, N. J. 
Shortly before the adjournment a reso- 
lution calling for a speed contest in con- 
nection with the next convention was 
passed. A trophy will be presented next 
year to the writer making the best record. 
We hope to be able to give a more de- 
tailed report in the October issue. 
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Hail, All Good Greggites! 


Here Are Twenty-six Novel Program Ideas for Your Association Meetings 


HE Gregg Shorthand Federation 
has prepared twenty-six novel pro- 
grams for the use of its affiliated 
associations and school clubs throughout 
the world, of which there are quite a num- 
ber. There is enough variety in the pro- 
grams to meet the needs of every organi- 
zation of Gregg writers and teachers. 
Some of the programs are intensely prac- 
tical, while others emphasize the educa- 
tional and social sides. 

A more extended description of these 
programs will be found in the September 
number of the Gregg Association World, 
published by the Federation. The pro- 
grams are furnished free to the commit- 
tees of Gregg Shorthand associations and 
clubs, the only request made being that 
an account of the meeting at which the 
program is given shall be sent to the editor 
of the Gregg Association World. The 
one-act sketch, specially written for 
Gregg organizations, is a booklet, and 
therefore a small charge is made to cover 
expense of printing. Any surplus receipts 
will be turned over to the Boston Gregg 
Shorthand Association, under whose aus- 
pices the sketch was written. Mr. Rufus 
Stickney, the author, is the publicity chair- 
man of the Boston Gregg Shorthand Asso- 
ciation, and a most loyal and indefati- 
gable worker for the association. 

No. 1. “By Hooxs ann Crooks,” a one- 
act sketch, by Rufus Stickney. Gregg 
Shorthand is the theme, and there is just 
the right blending of suspense, plot and 
climax to insure a growing popularity for 
it wherever staged. Sold in sets of five 
at 75 cents a set. 

No. 2. “Mock Tria or a Greae 
STENOGRAPHER, given by the Chicago 
Gregg Shorthand Association. A _ real 
court scene, with Rachael King, a 
Gregg stenographer, on trial for ineffi- 
ciency, tardiness, etc. Tense moments 
and lots of laughs. 

No. 3. “Joun R. Greece Eventne.” 
An appropriate program designed for a 
tribute meeting to Mr. Gregg as a short- 
hand author, teacher and scholar. 

No. 4. “Desares.” A list of timely 
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and practical debates for Gregg Shorthand 
associations and clubs, with suggestions 
for conducting the meetings. 

No. 5. “Amateur Vaupevitite Nient.” 
A rattling good home-talent program which 
should make a big hit with every asso- 
ciation. 

No. 6. “Mock Avction.” This is an 
auction of office supplies used by stenog- 
raphers, such as aprons, pins, carbon, 
Wrigley’s, etc. Opens with a typewriter 
duet. Funny! 

No. 7. “An Hour is tHe Unirep 
States House or Representatives.” All 
the bustle, din, confusion and lively de- 
bates in Congress. An excellent lesson 
in parliamentary procedure. The whole 
town will turn out to witness this. 

No. 8. “Settine Demonstrations.” 
One of the most practical and helpful 
programs. Members demonstrate their 
methods of selling things. Prizes! 

No. 9. “Association Tree Day.” A 
suggestion to associations to plant a tree 
each year, with appropriate program for 
the occasion. Quite worth while! 

No. 10. “Locat Success Biocrapuies.” 
First-hand stories of great successes told 
by local merchants. Full directions how 
to get up the program. 

No. 11. “Feast or tue Lessons.” Sug- 
gestion for your association dinner. Con- 
versation is confined to the lessons. A 
unique exercise in concentration, improvi- 
sation, imagination and memory. 

No. 12. “A Norgsoox Snow anp Con- 
test.” Designed to stimulate interest in 
methods of keeping stenographers’ rote- 
books. Novel, practical, helpful. 

No. 13. “Prepicaments.” What ste- 
nographer hasn't been in a predicament! 
Well, this is a predicament meeting— 
that’s all! A laugh a minute! 

No. 14. “Prererence Contest.” A 
polling contest with all the excitement of 
presidential election night, when the re- 
turns are flashed over the wires. An op- 
portunity for everyone present to vote. 

No. 15. “Greea Pre Sociar.” Girls, 
ask the boys to write their pie recipes. 
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This is a pie filled with Gregg conun- 
drums, poetry, limericks, ete. 


No. 16. “Appiyine ror A Posrtion—a 
Symposium.” The cream of advice on the 
subject. Members and business men give 
demonstrations which make the program 
one of the most helpful and practical you 
can have. 

No. 17. “Orrice-catting Demonstra- 
tions.” A little thing, but what possi- 
bilities it has! What happens in the fe- 
ception-rooms of our business offices. Help- 
ful, as well as entertaining. 

No. 18. “Demonstration or Dicta- 
tion Meruops.” Couldn't you give your 
employer tips on how to dictate? Well, 
here's your chance to demonstrate your 
way of dictating letters. All extempora- 
neous. Full directions with program. 

No. 19. “Apvertisine Program.” What 
do you know about advertising and ad- 
vertisements? A program of real practical 
value to the budding business boy and 


girl. Stimulates discussion, compels in- 
terest! 
No. 20. “Trape City Program.” 


Sounds dry, doesn’t it? But it will keep 
you guessing, and wondering why you 
didn’t see more interest in such things 
long ago. 

No. 21. “Penmansuip Symposium.” In- 
tended for Gregg teachers who wish to 
be more efficient in their work. 

No. 22. “Tue Mummy Sociar.” A 

program that can best be given at some 
member's house. Lots of mystery and 
suspense. 
AND Neepite So- 
cau.” Some noise! But its hilarity and 
novelty drive away the blues. It will 
get the boys and girls acquainted, too. 

No. 24. “Mopet-tesson Eventne.” An- 
other helpful program for teachers. 


No. 23. “Hammer 


No. 25. “Typewritine CHAMPIONSHIP 
Contest.” An annual event of interest. 

No. 26. “SuHortHAND CHAMPIONSHIP 
Contest.” Another annual event that 
draws a large crowd. We have some 
novel suggestions for this program. 

We are preparing still other programs. 
Those who are interested in planning help- 
ful and entertaining programs should com- 
municate with Mr. Walter E. Ingersoll, 
77 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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The Cultural Value 
of Shorthand 


HE Commercial Appeal, of Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, recently contained 
an interesting account of chapel 

exercises conducted at the West Tennessee 
State Normal School by Mr. J. M. Wat- 
ters, Principal of the Commercial Depart- 
ment. After calling attention to the grow- 
ing recognition of shorthand, Mr. Watters 
said: 

The trend of education, which a few 
ago emphasized so tremendously the practical 
aim of education, has taken a new course and 
the cultural aim is beginning to be emphasized 
again, this time not neglecting the practical, 
but realizing that a complete education must 
recognize the claim of both practical and cul- 
tural. Shorthand was at one time considered 
to be a perky mechanical discipline, but a 
more scholarly examination has revealed that 
its study possesses all the principal cultural 
elements that there are in English, the classics, 
modern languages, and mathematics. 

The study of shorthand induces habits of 
exact thinking and systematic work. It culti- 
vates the memory, the judgment of values, and 
the appreciation of the niceties of selection. 
It expands and vivifies the imagination. It 
trains the motor and sensory areas of the cor- 
tex. It strengthens the power of attention, the 
quickness of perception, and cultivates alert- 
ness and observation. It is a powerful aid to 
suggestion. It has a distinct social value, by 
enriching the social consciousness, moral sig- 
nificance of honesty, co-operation, and industry. 
It is no mean aid to aesthetic culture, by de- 
veloping the sense of arrangement and har- 
mony. And finally it contributes to every aim 
of present-day education, which may be sum- 
marized in the phrase “social efficiency,” by 
enabling a man to pull his own weight, leading 
to respect for the rights of others and develop- 
ing the powers of co-operation for the highest 
possible good. 

A unique feature of the exercises was a 
demonstration by Mr. Watters and his ad- 
vanced students, of Gregg Shorthand writ- 
ten in German, Spanish, French, Latin, as 
well as in English. 

Mr. Watters is one of the many short- 
hand teachers in the country who recog- 
nize their responsibility in raising the 
standing of shorthand among those who 
know of it only as a means of recording 
speech. It is for us who appreciate the 
artistic and cultural advantages of the sub- 
ject, to bring about the popular accept- 


ation of this viewpoint. 
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She Reporter and His 


Conducted by Fred H. 

Gurtler, 69 West 

Washington Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


News and Suggestions 
of Interest and Value 
to the Shorthand Re 


porter 


Materials and Their Uses 


T is surprising to note the variation in 
the writing materials used in court 
reporting. Let us consider notebooks 

first. There is the ordinary style of note- 
book with only the horizontal lines. Of 
this type there is the wide page and the 
narrow page, as well as the long page and 
the short page. Then there are notebooks 
with narrow spaces between the hori- 
zontal lines and others with wide spaces. 
As to size there are variations, some with 
sheets two and a half inches wide and five 
inches long, and others as large as twelve 
inches wide and sixteen inches long. The 
number of pages to the book varies from 
forty to several hundred. Practically all 
of these variations are found in the loose 
leaf writing materials, and both as to pen 
and pencil quality. 

There is a reason for this great varia- 
tion. One writer prefers to write across 
a short, wide column while another pre- 
fers a long, narrow column. It is the in- 
dividuality of the writer giving expression 
to itself through the medium of the writ- 
ing materials adopted. 


Notebook Rulings 

Perhaps a brief analysis of the objects 
sought by these various rulings will be 
helpful. I use a notebook with a line 
drawn down the middle of the page. (See 
plate in this issue illustrating the rulings 
and their uses.) In each of the columns 
thus created there are three perpendicular 
lines on the left-hand side five-sixteenths 
of an inch apart. The lines thus create 
four columns, three columns five-sixteenths 
of an inch in width, and one column two 
inches in width. In the first column I be- 
gin the remarks of the plaintiff's attorney 


and continue them through all the col- 
umns, and if the remarks take up more 
than one line they begin again on the next 
line in the first column and continue to the 
extreme right-hand side of the general 
column. The remarks of the defendant's 
attorney are begun in the second column 
on the left-hand side, and the plan 
adopted for writing the remarks of the 
plaintiff's attorney is followed in writing 
the remarks of the defendant's attorney. 
The third column is reserved for the re- 
marks of the court, and the fourth col- 
umn for the answers of the witness. 


Advantages of Columns 
The object of these several columns is 
to avoid writing the names of the various 
individuals each time they make a re- 


mark. Where these perpendicular lines 
are not used, it is often the case that rela- 
tive spaces are adopted for similar pur- 
poses, but without the aid of the drawn 
lines. Where a double-column notebook is 
not used, but where the rulings above in- 
dicated are used, practically the same use 
is made of the columns. There is this 
distinction, however, that in the narrow 
columns the reporter who does not use the 
lines soon observes with remarkable ac- 
curacy an imaginary perpendicular line in 
his writing so that in looking at his notes 
it can be readily seen what portion of the 
notes contains answers, what portion ques 
tions and what portion objections or court 
rulings. There seems to be some slight 
advantage in having the lines to aid the 
writer in forming the habit of indicating 
the divisions of the testimony by the man- 
ner in which the notes are placed on the 
page. Less space is required to make the 
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Illustration of Notebook Rulings 
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differentiations where the lines are used 
than where they are not. In either case, 
however, the reporter soon mechanically 
shifts his hand from one point on the page 
to another as the proceedings change from 
questions and answers to objections or rul- 
ings. 

The Loose Leaf Versus the Bound 
Book 


In many of the courts large loose leaf 
sheets are used, and with these the same 
variation of rulings is found. The advan- 
tage of the loose leaf sheet is that only the 
portion of paper required to record the 
proceedings of a certain need be 
filed with the clerk of the court, while if a 
notebook were used it would often happen 
that a twenty-five cent notebook contain- 
ing perhaps only a few pages of the lat- 
ter portion of a case would be filed, creat- 
ing a bulky file and unnecessary waste. 
There is the disadavantage, on the other 
hand, of possibly getting the pages out of 
order or of losing some of the loose leaves, 
due to an extraordinary breeze or for 
some other reason. This disadvantage is 
inconsequential in practice, however. For 
general reporting work it seems the note- 
book has many advantages. If you have 
an awkward place in which to write, the 
leaves in a bound book are easier to turn 
than they are in the loose leaf binder. It 
is easier to get a notebook with a stiff 
back. It would seem the notebook for re- 
porting work is a more flexible writing 
material than the loose leaf sheets. The 
advocates of the loose leaf book probably 
have excellent arguments to meet any ob- 
jections here suggested. 


case 


Pen or Pencil 

A question that occurs as often as any 
other is whether to use a pen or pencil for 
reporting work. That question cannot be 
decided in a general way, it seems to me, 
for it is an individual matter. Whichever 
style of writing instrument is adopted, 
however, the writing surface which is best 
suited to that particular style of instru- 
ment should be used. Contrast in color 
and minimum friction are elements to be 
considered in arriving at a decision. The 
endeavor should be to adjust the writing 


instrument and the writing surface so 
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that the greatest contrasts in color with 
the least amount of friction would be pro- 
duced. Hence for a coarse quality of pen- 
cil paper, a relatively hard pencil should 
be used. 

A quality of paper suitable for pen pur- 
poses should never be used by the pencil 
writer. Under no circumstances can the 
same quality of paper be successfully 
used for both pen and pencil. The indi- 
viduality of the writer again enters into 
the proper decision of this question. The 
person who has a bold, vigorous style of 
writing could not successfully use the 
same style of writing medium or writing 
surface that one who writes with a 
generally light pressure. The effect of all 
of these factors may be modified by train- 
ing, but the wise course to adopt is the 
one that is most favorable to natural writ- 
ing. In other words, there would be no 
good reason to train one’s self especially 
to write on a coarse paper when from 
every standpoint a finer paper would be 
more suitable for the purpose. 

I use a fountain pen, and to secure the 
greatest contrast I use violet ink. The 
materials used in writing, the position 
while writing, the holding of the writing 
instrument with the proper pressure and 
many other elements apparently somewhat 
foreign to shorthand writing, have very 
important bearing on the successful use of 
shorthand as a means of rapidly record 
ing the spoken word. 


can 


Plate Illustrating Rulings 


A colloquy of this kind often occurs in 
the trial of a case. As already explained, 
the first column is used for the remarks 
of the plaintiff's attorney, the second for 
the remarks of the defendant's attorney, 
the third column for the Court and the 
fourth column for the witness. In this 
plate the witness's testimony is not illus- 
trated. Obviously the answers of the wit- 
ness would be written in the wider column, 
but I will ask you particularly to note 
how the notes are placed in the columns 
when the remarks of either counsel or the 
Court require more than one full line. This 
point seems to be misunderstood oftener 
than any other. If no lines had been 
used it would have required the writing 
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of some name thirty-three times in order 
to report properly the proceedings shown 
on this page. It would mean not only the 
writing of the name, but a shorthand pe- 
riod following the name, the encircling of 
the name or some other means of distin- 
guishing the name from the proceedings. 
Obviously, the rulings seem worth while 
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under such conditions. No name appears 
on this page, as it is taken from the mid- 
dle of a case. In this case there were but 
two attorneys, whose names were noted 
at the beginning of the trial, and the col- 
umns here serve the purpose that would 
be served by the writing of the names of 
the attorneys. 


7) 
Gregg Reporter in the New York Courts 


r | NHERE are Ben B. Lindseys in New 
York, too, and if you could visit one 
of the juvenile courts in the Bronx, 

Brooklyn, or on Staten Island and hear 
the judges coax the con- 
fessions from the unfor- 
tunate waifs, gripping 
their dirty little fingers 
in anxiety and fear, your 
heart would melt with 
sympathy. 

If you were a short- 
hand writer your eye 
might wander from the 
helpless kiddies to the 
desk where a man takes 
down every syllable the 
urchins utter in their 
struggle to clear them- 
selves, and you would 
ask yourself, “I wonder 
what system he writes.” 

In this particular in- 
stance the reply would 
be Gregg Shorthand, 
and the reporter's name Mr. M. A. Moos- 
brugger, formerly one of the brilliant re- 
porters in Uncle Sam’s service. He is a 
tall, sturdy, dark-skinned young man, with 
the reporter's agility of limb and quick- 
ness of mind, and a sort of formidable ex- 
pression which refuses to blink at ob- 
stacles that dare to block his path to 
success. Any court day you can see this 
capable Gregg reporter at his desk. 

Mr. Moosbrugger was appointed official 
reporter of the Children’s Municipal 


Courts of New York on August 1, 1916. 
This is the first court position he has ever 
held, although he has been a tireless stu- 
dent of shorthand reporting for the past 
few years. 


The achievements of other 








M. A. Moosprauccer 


Gregg writers have been wonderful in- 
spirations to him. 

It was in 1914 that he first became a 
candidate for an official reporting appoint- 
ment in the courts of 
Greater New York. In 
November of that year a 
special examination was 
held for the purpose of 
obtaining eligible re- 
porters for the Munici- 
pal Court service. Mr. 
Moosbrugger determined 
to take advantage of this 
opportunity to try his 
mettle in spite of the 
fact that he would be in 
competition with court 
reporters of long expe- 
rience and with the ad- 
vantage of familiarity 
with the work of the 
New York courts. 

When the eligible list 
was announced, Mr. 
Moosbrugger found that he was fourth 
in rank for appointment in the Borough 
of Manhattan. This was, indeed, a splen- 
did showing for a young man without 
actual court experience and without special 
training except what he had obtained 
through individual practice, and through 
his regular work. 


Mock Court Scene 


For those who are not familiar with the 
nature of the examination, it may be stated 
that it was one of the most gruelling tests 
given for these positions anywhere. The 
first part consisted of dictations of solid 
matter at the rates of 160, 170 and 180 
words a minute. The second part was a 
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mock court scene, in which the dictation 
testimony averaging 190 words a 
minute, portions of which the writer was 
called upon to read back at intervals as 
the trial proceeded. There were four ex- 
aminers, one acting as judge, one as attor- 
ney for the plaintiff, one as a witness, and 
one as attorney for the defense. With 
four voices to differentiate, an unfamiliar 
nomenclature, and in entirely strange sur- 
roundings, it will be apparent that Mr. 
Moosbrugger made his excellent record in 
spite of the fact that he was handicapped 
by inexperience. 


was 


Shorthand First With Him 


Mr. Moosbrugger, who but recently 
celebrated his twenty-sixth birthday, be- 
gan the study of Gregg Shorthand under 
Mr. W. E. Churchman, principal of the 
Churchman Business College, Easton, Pa., 
and he holds a diploma from that institu- 
tion. In January, 1911, he took the civil 
service examination, and was appointed 
the following April. 

His appointment was in the Post Office 
Washington, where his 


Department at 
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work soon attracted the attention of the 
Inspection Division. In October, 1912, 
came the opportunity for transfer to New 
York City with an increased salary and 
the chance for some work of an expert 
nature. The new position was that of 
traveling stenographer for the Postal In- 
spection Division, and in that capacity he 
has been working ever since. In addition 
to regular stenographic work at the in- 
spector’s headquarters, there have been 
depositions, the reporting of conferences, 
and on several different occasions the use 
of the detectaphone. Mr. Moosbrugger 
has welcomed every chance to do this diffi- 
cult and unusual work, because he has 
realized that it all has meant training for 
the court-reporting position which has 
been his goal. 

Shorthand has not been of secondary 
interest to him, as he has spent his eve- 
nings in special speed work, and during 
the past two years he has conducted the 
Gregg classes in the Eastern District 
Y. M. C. A. at Brooklyn. In May, 1916, 
Mr. Moosbrugger was honored by his elec- 
tion as charter president of the New York 
Association of Gregg Writers. 


° 


Key to Reporting Plate 


Mr. Brown: We will say, for instance, that 
I put a pitfall in this room and it is as light 
as it is to-day and fall into that pitfall, I can’t 
recover. 

The Court: Well, he might have seen if he 
had tried. He might have seen by the exercise 
of greater care. 

Mr. Anderson: That is right. 
view of it, your Honor. 

The Court: The defect they are complaining 
about is the darkness. 

Mr. Brown: Yes. 

The Court: The proof shows that he knew it 
was there. It was a defect that the brick was 
there, but you can’t hold them liable by reason 
of that. 

Mr. Brown: You take the position, do you, 
that because a person knows it is dark and falls 
over a brick on the sidewalk that, therefore, he 
is negligent ? 

The Court: 

Mr. Brown: 
to be drawn. 

The Court: Here was a defective condition 
which you say was created by them. 

Mr. Brown: Yes. 


That is my 


Not quite as broad as that. 
That seems to be the inference 


The Court: Very well. He knew all about 
that defective condition and he should have 
therefore taken extraordinary precaution in go- 
ing through there. I think he assumed the risk. 

Mr. Brown: There is no assumption of risk. 

The Court: I understand. 

Mr. Brown: I make a distinction between 
assumption of risk and contributory negligence. 

The Court: In this case there could be con- 
tributory negligence without assumption of risk. 

Mr. Anderson: Well, I will have something 
to say about that, if your Honor please. 

Mr. Brown: What do you say to this, that 
he who so handles his property as to do injury 
to others is liable. 

Mr. Anderson: I would like to say this 

Mr. Brown: Let me put the Doctor on now. 

The Court: All right. Put him on. 

Mr. Anderson: I think it comes pretty late, 
your Honor, to ask to put in more testimony. 

Mr. Brown: I told you when I closed my 
case that the Doctor had not arrived and that 
I would like to put him on later. 

Mr. Anderson: I didn’t hear anything of the 
kind. I will refer to the record as to what 
happened. 
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By Dr. Frank Crane, in the New York Globe 
oO°o 


Keys to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


Readers Far, Readers Near, Readers 


Everywhere—Lend Us Your Ears! 


Once there was a very good king who said 
to his subjects: “I would you had one long 
arm that I might take your hand*™ and express 
my gratitude to you.” 

If the thousands of readers of the Gregg 
Writer, whose subscriptions expire this month 
had one ear and we”® could whisper our mes- 
sage to them all, we know back would come 
this answer: “Don’t interrupt the flow of good 
things our way!” 

Good friends™ should not part. A bond of 
helpfulness has been wrought between us dur- 
ing the year. Why break it by failing to re- 
new your subscription? We have so much 
more to tell and to give you. 

Many a day you will go to your work under 
a cloud of discouragement. Then™ if you can 
read the current Gregg Writer, how much 
easier it will be to escape from this cloud! 

Increased salary, promotion, higher ideals, 
more” knowledge, greater skill—what stenog- 
rapher does not earnestly desire these! The 
Gregg Writer points the way to them. 

It can largely take the place of™ your 
teacher in its power to anticipate your needs 
and to satisfy your craving for knowledge. 
Hundreds of subscribers each year write us for 
advice” This privilege will continue to be 
yours. 

Mr. Gregg says: “Next year the Gregg 
Writer will be better than ever! I will give to 
it™ my best—it is a work I love—and the as- 
sistant editors I know will give nothing but 
their best.” 

“Don’t put off until to-morrow™ what you 
can do to-day.” That renewal, for instance, 
Renew through your teacher, if you prefer. Do 
not put it off in the hope of** a more conven- 
ient time—which, alas, never comes, as we all 


Will you let us be your helper another 
(296) 


know. 
year? 
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President Wilson’s Address to the 
West Point Graduates— 
June 13, 1916 


I look upon this body of men who are grad- 
uating to-day with a peculiar interest. I feel 
like congratulating them that they are living 
in® a day not only so interesting, because 
fraught with change, but also because so re- 
spensible. Days ‘of responsibility are the. only 
days that count in” time, because they are the 
only days that give test of quality. They are 
the only days when manhood and purpose are 
tried out as” if by fire. 

I need not tell you young gentlemen that 
you are not like an ordinary graduating class 
at one of our universities. The men in those 
classes look forward to the life which they are 
to lead after graduation with a great many 
questions: in their»mind. Most™ of them do 
know exactly what their lives are going to de- 
velop into. Some of them do not know what 
occupations they are to” follow. All of them 
are conjecturing what will be the line of duty 
and advancement and the ultimate goal of suc- 
cess for them. 

There is'® no conjecture for you. You have 
enlisted in something that does not stop when 
you leave the Academy, for you then only 
begin to realize® it, which then only begins to 
be filled with the full richness of its meaning, 
and you can look forward with absolute cer- 
tainty to the™ sort of thing that you will be 
obliged to do. 

This has always been true of graduating 
classes at West Point, but the certainty that™ 
some of the older classes used to look forward 
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to was a very dull certainty. Some of the 
old days in the army, I fancy,”” were not very 
interesting days. Sometimes men like the 
present Chief-of-Staff, for example, could fill 
their lives with the interest of really knowing” 
and understanding the Indians of the western 
plains, know what was going on inside of 
their minds, and being able to be the interme- 
diary between™ them and those who dealt with 
them by speaking their sign language, could 
enrich their lives, but the ordinary life of an 
ordinary officer at® a western post could not 
have been very exciting, and I think with ad- 
miration of those dull years through which of- 
ficers who had not a*” great deal to do insisted, 
nevertheless, upon being efficient and worth 
while and keeping their men fit at any rate for 
the duty to which” they were assigned. 

But in your case there are many extraor- 
dinary possibilities, because, gentlemen, no man 
can certainly tell you what the immediate fu- 
ture is™ going to be, either in the history of 
this country or in the history of the world. 
It is not by accident that the present® great 
war came in Europe. Every element was there 
and the contest had to come sooner or later, 
and it is not going to be’ by accident that the 
results are worked out, but by purpose—by the 
‘at ge of the men who are strong enough to 
ave guiding minds™ and indomitable wills 
when the time for decision and settlement 
comes. 

And the part that the United States is to 
play has this distinction in™ it, that it is to 
ve in any event a disinterested part. There is 
nothing that the United States wants that it 
has to get™ by war, but there are a great 
many things that the United States has to do. 
It has to see that its life is not” interfered 
with by anybody else who wants something. 

These are days when we are making prepar- 
ation, when the thing most commonly discussed 
around every sort’ of table, in every sort of 
circle, in the shops, and in the streets, is pre- 
paredness, and undoubtedly, gentlemen, it is 
the present imperative duty™ of America, to 
be prepared. But we ought to know what we 
are preparing for. I remember hearing a wise 
man say once that the® old maxim that 
“everything comes to the man who waits” is all 
very well, provided he knows what he is wait- 
ing for; and preparedness might™ be a very 
hazardous thing if we did not know what we 
wanted to do with the force that we mean to 
accumulate and to™ get into fighting shape. 

America, fortunately, does know what she 
wants to do with her force. America came 
into existence for a particular reason. When™ 
you look about upon these beautiful hills, and 
up this stately stream, and then let your imag- 
ination run over the whole body of this great™ 
country from which you youngsters are drawn, 
far and wide, you remember that while it had 
aboriginal inhabitants, while there were people 
living here, there™ was no civilization which we 
displaced. 

It was as if in the providence of God a con- 
tinent had been kept unused and waiting for 

















a” peaceful people who loved liberty and the 
rights of men more than they loved anything 
else, to come and set up an unselfish common- 
wealth. It™ is a very extraordinary thing. 
You are so familiar with American history, at 
any rate in its general character—I don’t ac- 
cuse you of knowing™ the details of it, for 
I never found the youngster who did—but you 
are so familiar with the general character of 
American history that™ it does not seem 
strange to you, but it is a very strange his- 
tory. There is none other like it in the whole 
annals of” mankind—of men gathering out of 
every civilized nation of the world on an un- 
used continent and building up a polity ex- 
actly to suit themselves,” not under the domi- 
nation of any ruling dynasty or of the am- 
bitions of any royal family, doing what they 
pleased with their own life on™ a free space 
of land which God had made rich with every 
resource which was necessary for the civiliza- 
tion they meant to build up. There’ is nothing 
like it. 

Now, what we are preparing to do is to 
see that nobody mars that, and that, being safe 
itself against interference’” from the outside, 
all mankind is going to know that ——- (*"*) 

(To be continued) 


Oo 


A Series of Specially Selected Busi- 
ness Letters—XIl1 


Mr. Harold G. Irving, 
Portland, Oregon. 
Dear Sir: 

You needn't bother writing silk advertise- 
ments, if you sell the Radiant Silks. 

We'll do that for you. 

The inclosed booklet shows a number™ we 
have set up in type ready to send you. 

These can be used separately as described 
on the first page or combined as shown” in 
the advertisement we inclose. 

The electros consisting of type matter and 
illustrations are equally for circulars, 
folders, fashion sheets and newspapers. 

If your™ advertisements are illustrated, so 
much the better. A picture always attracts 
and tells the story quicker and is more effect- 
ive than mere type. 

Leading merchants” everywhere appreciate 
this fact and in the larger cities, large forces 
of experts are employed to prepare this busi- 
ness news, and the outlay for planning,” writ- 
ing and illustrating is considerable. In the 
smaller towns you do not enjoy these advan- 
tages and your advertisements represent harder 
work and a proportionate increase™ in ex- 
penses for illustrations and cuts. 

If you sell the Radiant Silks, we relieve you 
of this work and expense by sending you as 
many™ of these electrotyped advertisements 
as you can use. 

Think of the benefit your store will derive 
from all this advertising. 
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It will be the one®™ most talked about in 
your community. 

Better take the opportunity now. It’s yours 
with your first order for Radiant Silks. 

Yours truly, (222 
Mr. J. Benson, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Dear Sir: 

Look at the pencils used in your store. The 
worn erasers mean that mistakes have been 
made. Mistakes cost you money. 

Why not™ remove the opportunity to make 
mistakes and take away temptation of all 
kinds from your employees? A National Cash 
Register will do it for you.” In addition it 
will save time for you and your clerks, satisfy 
your customers, and increase your profits. 

Yours truly, (70) 


Oo 
The Gift of Conversation 


You can no more be a good talker without 
giving thought to the matter than you can be 
a violin soloist without practice and effort.” 
Conversation does not come by the grace of 
God, even though you have a splendid mental 
equipment. 

Robert Louis Stevenson said that the “first 
duty” of man is to speak; that is his chief 
business in the world, and talk which is the 
harmonious speech of two is by far™ the most 
accessible of pleasures.” 


Hiow many of us miss the inexpensive de- 


lights of conversation! How few of us talk 
well enough to make it™ worth while to say 
anything! There are no hard and fast rules 
which will enable one to become a good con- 
versationalist in a short course™ of lessons, 
but there are a few signposts to success. 

Remember that there are always two in any 
conversation. What to talk about cannot be” 
determined solely by your interest, but has t 
take into consideration the point of view of 
the other people. To be a good conversation- 
alist you"* must first free yourself from the 
evil effects of self-centeredness. Focus your 
attention on the people with whom you are 
talking. 

After that you” must learn a little about 
human nature. You must be able to figure 
out the type of man who will be interested in 
discussions of™ art and literature, as well as 
the sort of person to whom that seems high- 
brow and extremely boresome. 

Then you must have something to talk” 
about. The newspapers and the weeklies 
will keep you posted as to the topics of 
the day. Sane, well-written editorials will 
direct you toward*” investigation along varied 
trains of thought. Follow it up. Suppose 
an editorial mentions DeBussy or Maeter- 
linck and you don’t know much about the 
writers referred” to. Why not go to an en- 
cyclopedia and find out? Every new field of 
interest you open up to yourself guards you 
igainst unhappiness and™ boredom and gives 
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you the ability to contribute to a conversation. 

Business, the fine arts, social problems, cur 
rent events—what do you know about any 
of these? Dress, your own particular occu- 
pation, scandal, your special form of amuse- 
ment—none of these equips you to be an inter- 
esting talker. 

Get outside™ of yourself, widen your circle 
of interests and study so that you may have 
material for conversation. And, then, in order 
to handle and turn” it out to use, read the 
standard novels and the good old English 
dramas so that you may be able to express 
yourself in charming,™ flexible English. 

And, then, practice, not by trying to dom- 
inate a conversation, but by trying to find 
some way of interesting other people so 
that™ they respond and talk well, too. (456). 


Selected. 
 @ 
Buried Shells 


An odd problem, which will be encountered 
all through the fighting territory after the war, 
is that of guarding against the exploding of 
shells which™ buried themselves in the ground 
without having exploded. In the section of 
France along the Marne, where the fighting was 
sharp early in the war” and from which the 
Germans retreated, the peasant farmers already 
have found this danger to be real. A plowman 
at any moment may strike a” shell that will ex- 
plode with sufficient force to kill him and his 
team. 

Various solutions have been suggested, but 
the most promising is one worked” out by a 
French scientist and considered by the Acad- 
emy of Science. The plan is to go all over the 
farms with an electrical instrument™ that will 
give warning when a mass of metal is near. 
Such an instrument is an old American in- 
vention frequently used in laboratory work. 
Some™ modifications of it were adopted by the 
French scientist to fit it for field use, and this 
apparatus requires the services of two men. 

n™ practical tests on the old battlefields 
he found that it is possible for two men to 
explore an acre thoroughly in about one hour, 
and™ locate every buried shell near enough to 
the surface to do any harm. (213).—The Sat- 
urday Evening Post. 


o 


The Harm That Is Done by Our 
Friends 

Do you ever think how thought lives through 
the ages, flies about over the earth, and goes 
on visiting fresh minds, after the mind that™ 
gave it birth has gone back to dust and noth- 
ingness ? 

An Italian wrote words to this effect: 

“Man is commanded to forgive his enemies. 
Nowhere” is imposed on him the far more dif- 
ficult task of forgiving his friends.” 

Francis Bacon, the philosopher, read in Eng- 
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land the words of the Italian” and quoted 
them. 

Vincent W. Byars, a very able thinking man 
of St. Louis, read Bacon’s quotation, and now 
he says to this writer: 

Why™ don’t you make an editorial on that 
old Italian saying quoted by Bacon? 

Italy, England, St. Louis, Chicago—thus the 
idea has hopped about, until™ to-day you get 
it in this column. A million of you read it, or 
at least glance et it; and so, if the idea has” 
any value it will go hopping on all over the 
earth’s surface long after the steel press that 
prints this paper shall have crumbled away.” 

How little your enemies can hurt you! How 
little harm they do, even when they try! You 
are warned against them and you are on™” 
your guard. 

The world knows they are your enemies and 
discredits what they say. 

It is quite easy to forgive our enemies, for 
they do us comparatively little harm. 

But to forgive our friends would be hard, 
indeed, if we could realize how much harm 
they do us. 

Who makes* the drunkard? His enemies? 
No. The drunkard is made by his friends. 

When it is known that he is inclined to drink 
no enemy is*® so vicious as to lead him on. 
No enemy slaps him on the back and begs him 
to take “just another drink.” 

No enemy laughs*’ down his poor, feeble 
attempts at reform. 

No enemy tells him that it will not hurt him 
“just this time,” and that he really must™ not 
refuse to be a good fellow “just for once.” 

The drunkard is made a drunkard, is pushed 
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into the last depths of drunkenness by™ his 
friends. 

And it is his friends who kick him, and 
leave him, and despise him when he has sunk 
into the mire. 

Did ever™ the drunkard’s enemy hurt him as 
much as the friend hurt him? 

A young man starts out to succeed in life. 
His enemy may lie“ about him, may call him 
worthless. He may think he is hurting him. 
If there is anything in the young man, the 
enemy’s lies and® discouraging words only 
spur him on to greater effort. They do him 
good. 

It is the friend that ruins the young man 
by false, injudicious,“’ unearned praise. 

As artist, poet, writer, clerk, or in any other 
effort, the young man begins his work. 

It is his friends who tell him that he is a 
splendid success when he needs to be told that, 
at best, he offers some slight chance of success, 
and that everything’”’ depends upon desperate 
effort. 

Look at the young, conceited fool, who, in- 
stead of struggling on, rails at the world, 
feels that he is not appreciated. He is a 
failure, not by the attacks of his enemies, but 
by the more dangerous praise of his friends. 

The lonely and friendless often™ succeed 
amazingly. 

How much of their success is due to free- 
dom from that harm which friendship does? 

The reader can finish this editorial for him- 
self with hundreds of other arguments. This 
is enough for a sample.” 

From The Chicago American. 
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The Aesthetic Side of Shorthand 


the school publica- 


66 ATCH,”’ 
tion of the John Marshall 
Night High School, Richmond, 


Virginia, is a well written and attractively 


arranged sheet. The spirit of idealism 
and service which runs through each page 
is especially commendable. 

The readers of the Gregg Writer need 
no introduction to Miss Sally Parker, the 
only teacher who holds both a silver and 
a gold Gregg Teacher's Medal. Those 
who have been fortunate enough to hear 
Miss Parker present a lesson need no as- 
surance that she is “an energetic and op- 
timistic preceptor.” 

The following tribute to the efficacy of 
her training and of her ability to inspire 
her students with her own ideals, comes 
from one of the members of her evening 
class. The author is A. H. Redfield. 


“The long and the short of it” is occupying 
all the present time of Miss Parker’s class in 
Stenography. “Grace” is the ideal that our ener- 
getic and optimistic preceptor holds up to us. 
Somehow or other we never had thought of 
beauty in connection with shorthand. Of all 
arts it seemed to us the most practical and 
least given to ornament. That symmetry was 
an essential part of good shorthand had not 
occurred to us. I wonder if that is not our 
attitude toward all our work sometimes. We 
think of it as something humdrum. We do not 
associate beauty with anything useful or prac- 
tical. No notion could be more erroneous. 
The most beautiful things in life are the use- 
ful. The flower we admire for its dainty charm 
is Nature’s practical device for perpetuating 
the plant. ‘hen we look for an essential 
utility in the things we admire, we will get 
a saner notion of beauty and truer ideals of 
conduct. We must not only learn to recognize 
beauty in our work but to put it into our 
work. Gracefulness makes better shorthand; 
it will make better lives, if we apply it to our 
daily living. 





